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SUGGESTIONS,  &c. 


The  condition  of  Ireland  is  a subject  to  which  the  sympathies 
of  all  classes  will  be  readily  enlisted,  no  less  in  this  than  in 
the  sister  island,  and  we  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  in- 
troducing the  following  suggestions  to  public  notice ; for,  what- 
ever differences  of  opinion  exist,  wide  spread  as  they  are,  upon 
matters  of  religion  and  politics,  it  requires  no  argument  no 
further  experience  of  the  sincerity  of  all  parties,  to  prove  that 
Sv^^h ether  .catholic  or  protestant,  whether  under  a Derby,  a 
Russelh^or  a Peel  administration,  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  alike  desirous  to  relieve  her  distress,  to  elevate  her 
position,  to  promote  her  vast  industrial  resources,  to  improve 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  her  people,  and  to  see 
her  contribute  to,  and  participate  in,  the  general  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain. 

How  this  may  be  brought  about  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
great  question.  The  attempts  to  that  end  have  been  various, 
and  the  result  unsatisfactory,  or  of  only  partial  or  tempo- 
rary success.  This  has  been  attributed  to  different  causes, — 
to  the  habits  of  the  people — to  the  absence  of  that  indefatigable 
industry  and  determination  which  mark  the  Saxon  race — to  the 
redundancy  of  her  population — to  the  poverty  of  the  country 
— and  indeed  it  w~ould  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  the  failure 
has  not  been  attributed. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Ireland  has  been  the  difficulty  of  every 
administration  from  the  Union  to  the  present  time,  that  she  has 
baffled  aylike  the  wisdom  and  transcendant  genius  of  some  and  the 
expediency  of  others.  It  is  true  that  famine,  which  no  human 
foresight  could  have  averted,  however  much  it  could  and  did 
mitigate  its  dreadful  consequences,  has  depopulated  the  country 
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and  added  to  its  pauperism  to  such  an  extent  that  years  will  be 
required  to  repair  the  devastation  it  produced.  But  without 
arguing  further  than  is  necessary  to  support  our  views  as  to  the 
effects  of  past  legislation,  is  not  the  present  condition  of  the  sister 
kingdom  one  which  demands  the  deep  attention  of  England, 
unless  we  are  content  to  leave  Ireland  to  work  out  the  old 
French  maxim  “Aide  toi , et  le  Ciel  faidera ,”  “ Aid  thyself  and 
heaven  will  aid  thee?” 

W e may  well  flinch  from  the  task  of  seeking  to  grapple  with 
so  great  a difficulty  as  Ireland  presents,  and  we  enter  upon 
it  with  the  utmost  diffidence  and  doubt,  lest  through  the 
feebleness  with  which  the  remedy  we  propose  be  supported, 
its  importance  and  value  may  be  unappreciated ; but  we  feel 
that  however  humble  our  efforts,  we  shall  gain  the  credit  of 
having  at  heart  sincerity  of  purpose.  In  treating  this  subject  we 
shall  avoid  all  religious  and  vexed  political  questions.  We  ask 
not  for  our  proposition  the  support  of  any  particular  party,  but 
we  seek  to  make  it  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  who  would 
wish  to  benefit  Ireland ; that  both  the  Government  and  the  oppo- 
sition may  on  common  ground  unite  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
And  if  the  measure  should  be  honoured  as  we  have  ventured  to 
hope,  it  will  confirm  still  more  that  universal  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  actuates  the  Govern- 
ment in  seeking  to  consolidate  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
empire  without  distinction  of  party,  whilst  Ireland  especially 
will  witness  it  with  gratitude  as  a step  towards  her  future 
prosperity. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  one  cause  which  has  been 
assigned  as  mainly  operating  against  her  advancement,  namely, 

the  habits  of  the  people.” 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  Ireland  will  readily  admit  that, 
especially  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  the  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry  live  in  a way  of  which  happily  we  know  no  parallel 
in  old  England, — that  their  cabins  are  a disgrace  to  civilization, 
— that  their  food  scarce  fit  for  human  kind,  is  of  the  meanest 
description — and  that  sloth  and  indigence  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  why  is  this  ? Transplant  the  peasant  of  Skibbereen  to 
an  English  railway  where  he  has  employment  at  good  wages, 
or  to  America  or  Australia,  where  plenty  is  the  proper  return 
for  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  lazy  and 
indifferent  pauper  you  witnessed  lounging  about  the  mud 
huts  of  Skibbereen,  but  he  is  an  industrious,  honest,  and 
useful  member  of  society.  His  improved  condition  creates  in 
him  a respect  for  himself  and  for  his  family ; and  his  first  care  is, 
after  providing  for  his  own  immediate  wants,  to  send  home 
money  to  bring  his  family  out  of  the  land  of  poverty,  to  partici- 
pate with  him  in  the  fruits  of  his  honest  toil. 

We  contend  that  the  habits  of  the  Irish  labourer  at  home  are 
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not  consequent  on  his  natural  want  of  energy,  or  his  natural 
slothfulness,  but  that  they  are  the  productions  of  the  sad 
circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  It  is  as  unfair  to 
stamp  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  as  a slothful  race  as  it  would 
be  to  draw  an  opinion  of  the  English  or  Scottish  labourer  or 
artizan  from  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  a Lancashire  union 
workhouse,  or  from  that  of  the  pauperised  districts  of  the 
Orkneys. 

Sir  R.  Kane  in  his  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland  (page  397) 
says  “ thousands  of  men  remain  unemployed  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  A wretched  man  who  can  earn  by  his 
own  exertion  but  four  or  five  shillings  a week  on  which  to 
support  his  family  and  pay  the  rent  of  a sort  of  habitation, 
must  be  so  ill  fed  and  depressed  in  mind  that  to  work  as  a man 
should  work  is  beyond  his  power.  They  do  their  best  honestly 
to  earn  their  wages,  but  supplied  only  with  the  coarsest  de- 
scription of  food  and  perhaps  in  insufficient  quantity,  they 
have  not  the  physical  ability  for  labour,  and  being  without 
any  direct  prospect  of  advancement  they  are  not  excited  by 
that  laudable  ambition  to  any  display  of  superior  energy.” 
The  following  incident  related  by  him  so  fully  exemplifies 
the  view  which  we  have  taken  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  certain  public 
works.  Many  hundreds  of  men  were  employed  at  tenpence 
a day,  they  worked  slowly  and  ineffectually,  and  a parcel  of 
English  labourers  were  introduced,  who  were  paid  eighteen- 
pence  per  day,  which  they  fully  earned.  None  of  the  Irish 
were  dismissed,  but  they  struck  work  and  demanded  that  all 
should  have  eighteenpence  per  day.  A riot  was  apprehended 
and  the  police  and  military  called  out.  At  the  moment 
one  of  the  principal  engineers,  respected  by  the  people  for 
his  abilities  and  esteemed  by  them  as  a countryman,  came 
amongst  them,  and  penetrating  into  the  mass  of  excited 
labourers,  arrested  and  gave  into  custody  all  the  ringleaders. 
The  crowd  of  labourers  would  not  do  him  an  injury.  He  then, 
in  place  of  the  common  practice  of  saying  they  were  brutes  and 
none  but  English  labourers  were  fit  for  any  useful  purpose, 
quietly  explained  to  them  that  the  Englishmen  did  much  more 
work  and  deserved  to  be  paid  higher,  but  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  secure  eighteenpence  per  day  to  every  man  who  would 
do  as  much  work  as  the  Englishmen,  and  more  if  they  could  do 
more.  The  people  knew  and  trusted  him,  the  police  and  mili- 
tary were  withdrawn,  the  whole  body  of  labourers  went  to 
wTork;  and  after  some  weeks  there  were  few  of  the  men  earning 
less  than  eighteenpence,  and  many  of  them  were  earning  at 
the  rate  of  half-a-crown  per  day. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true  as  stated  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners for  Ireland,  in  their  report,  1838,  (page  84),  that — 

u The  spirit  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  by  no  means  so  sunk  by  the 
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adverse  circumstances  of  his  lot,  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  stimulus 
which  a due  measure  of  encouragement  to  laborious  industry  supplies. 
When  employment  is  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  at  a fair 
rate  of  compensation,  his  character  and  habits  rise  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  with  the  alteration  of  his  circumstances.” 

The  view  which  the  (e  Times  Commissioner”  has  taken  in  his 
most  instructive  and  valuable  “ Letters  on  the  Condition  of  the 
People  of  Ireland,”  (p.  582,)  appears  to  be  that — ■“  if  taught 
and  urged  on,  the  people  of  Ireland  have  many  qualifica- 
tions for  success.  But  they  are  like  a rich  soil  unculti- 
vated which  grows  but  rank  weeds.  Partly  from  apathy  and 
partly  from  neglect,  a people  capable  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing are  sunk  in  the  lowest  degradation.  Left  to  themselves 
they  will  remain  stationary,  as  they  have  ever  done.” 

We  admit  that  apathy  exists,  and  that  it  seems  rooted  in  the 
very  character  of  the  people  ; but  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
when  properly  employed — when  there  is  a stimulus  given  to  call 
forth  a spirit  of  industry  and  laudable  ambition — that  apathy  is 
cast  off,  and  the  Irish  peasant  becomes  energetic  and  perse- 
vering. Is  this  so  with  a people  naturally  slothful  ? The 
means  of  employment  and  the  attainment  of  comforts  is  no 
stimulus  to  the  apathetic  Spaniard  or  the  lazy  emancipated 
slave  of  the  Indies ; they  are  content  to  work  just  enough  to 
provide  themselves  with  their  own  actual  wants  (leaving  their 
women  to  shift  for  themselves  and  their  children),  and  no  in- 
ducement that  can  be  offered  will  get  them  to  work  beyond  it. 
Neither  the  certainty  of  obtaining  comforts  to  improve  their 
condition,  nor  the  prospect  of  attaining  independence,  is  any 
spur  to  them ; they  work  lazily,  and  after  work  they  relapse 
into  the  most  sluggish  indifference.  How  different  is  this  from 
the  Irish  peasant,  he  is  only  apathetic  when  he  cannot  obtain 
proper  employment. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Hamilton  H.  Fulton,  C.E., 
with  an  abstract  from  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  William 
Dargan,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  contractors  for 
public  works  in  Ireland,  dated  January  19th,  1852.  Speaking 
of  the  Irish  people  in  connection  with  public  works,  he  says  : — 
“ There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  turbulence  or  want  of 
industry.  To  be  peaceable  and  well-conditioned  the  people 
require  but  fair  and  judicious  treatment,  and  put  an  object 
before  them  wherein  their  exertions  will  ensure  them  an  inde- 
pendence, and  they  will  work  earnestly  and  faithfully  for  it. 
I need  scarcely  tell  you  I have  had  more  general  experience  of 
them  than  any  other  man,  and  this  is  my  opinion.” 

The  Irish  are  proverbially  a quick  and  warm-hearted  race ; 
no  people  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  are  more  likely  to  dis- 
criminate their  true  friends ; and,  as  with  the  English,  the  best 
way  to  raise  a disturbance  is  to  agitate  the  existence  or  pre- 
sumed existence  of  an  injury  or  wrong,  and  to  appeal  to  passions 
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excited  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  by  the  misery  which  surrounds 
the  hearth*  where  the  fond  and  faithful  wife  keeps  watch  over 
her  naked  and  famishing  children,  craving  for  food  which  she 
has  not  to  give  (beings  as  dear  to  the  peasant  as  those  who 
surround  the  hearth  of  the  rich  man  are  to  him) ; so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  best  way  to  quiet  agitation  is  to  remedy  the 
evil.  Give  the  poor  Irish  labourer  work,  and  thereby  wages, 
enough  to  properly  supply  his  wants,  and  we  think  his  grati- 
tude would  be  shewn  by  his  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  and 
by  a spirit  of  contentment  and  loyalty. 

The  present  condition  of  Ireland,  as  regards  the  extent  of 
her  population,  the  prosperity  of  her  agricultural  and  mining 
pursuits,  and  we  are  not  wrong,  we  fear,  in  adding  her  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry,  is  worse  than  at  a period  of 
thirty  years  back.  In  the  year  1821  the  population  surpassed 
the  present  number  by  386,033  persons.  Up  to  that  year,  and, 
indeed,  up  to  the  year  1831,  the  population  returns,  shew  an 
increase  fully  proportionate  with  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the.  population  in 

1731  was . . . . . 2,010,221 

1791  „ 4,206,602 

1821  „ 6,801,827 

1831  „ 7,767,401 

1841  „ 8,175,125 

1851  „ 6,515,794 

Thus  the  increase  in  the  population  from  1731  to  1841  was 
as  follows  (leaving  out  the  decimals) : 

From  1731  to  1791  at  the  rate  of  36,606  or  If  per  cent,  per  annum. 

„ 1791  „ 1821  „ 86,597  or  2 do.  do. 

„ 1821  „ 1831  „ 96,557  or  If  do.  do. 

„ 1832  „ 1841  „ 40,772  or  f do.  do. 

or  an  average  increase  of  65,110  per  annum, 

whilst  from  the  year  1841  to  1851  the  decrease  was  at  the  rate  of 
165,933,  or  more  than  3f  per  cent,  per  annum,  shewing  in  the 
last  ten  years  a total  decrease  from  the  year  1841  of  no  less  than 
1,659,331  persons.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
entire  loss  of  population  within  that  period,  we  should  add  the 
ordinary  increase  which  would  have  taken  place ; thus,  taking 
the  average  from  the  above  tables,  we  find  that  the  increase 
was  65,110  per  annum,  this  in  the  ten  years  from  1841  to  1851 
would  amount  to  651,100,  making  the  total  loss  in  that  period 
2,310,431  persons,  irrespective  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  by  emigration. 

This  fearful  decrease  in  the  population  has  not  been  confined 
to  any  particular  parts  of  Ireland  ; the  whole  of  the  163  unions 
shew  a similar  result,  with  four  exceptions  only,  where  an 
increase  has  occurred,  those  are 
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Population. 


1841. 

1851. 

Increase. 

Belfast  ... 

. 100,595 

125,491 

24,896 

Dublin,  North 

. 123,095 

135,182 ) 

17,273 

,,  South 

. 178,408 

183,594  S 

Rathdown . . , 

44,505 

48,294 

3,789 

From  a return  made  to  Parliament  a few  days  since,  it  would 
appear  that  the  following  has  been  the  extent  of  emigration 
since  the  year  1842  : — 


Embarcation. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Total. 

Ports  in  England : — 

Liverpool } 

All  other  Ports  j 

74,683 

29,496 

6,759 

44,427 

5,830 

*58,686 

6,838 

75,211 

12,400 

132,459 

21,439 

131,132 

45,751 

153,902 

58,222 

174,188 

40,424 

206,015 

48,955 

1,080,199 

246,618 

36,255 

50,257 

65,524 

87,611 

153,898 

176,883 

212,124 

214,612 

254,970 

1,326,817 

Ports  in  Ireland 

40,553 

13,026 

15,925 

23,705 

38,813 

95,756 

59,701 

70,247 

51,083 

62,350 

471,159 

„ Scotland 

13,108 

7,931 

4,504 

4,272 

3,427 

8,616 

11,505 

17,127 

15,154 

18,646 

104,200 

128,344 

57,212 

70,686 

93,501 

129,851 

258,270 

248,809 

299,498 

| 280,849 

335,966 

1,902,266 

* There  is  a discrepancy  in  the  return  with  regard  to  Liverpool.  We  presume  “ 58,686”  to  he  correct. 


It  would  appear  therefrom  that  the  emigration  from  ports  in 
Ireland  from  the  years  1842  to  1851  amounted  to  471,159 
persons,  all  of  whom  we  may  assume  were  natives  of  that 
country;  it  is  moreover  well  known  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  emigrants  from  Liverpool  and  other  parts  of  England, 
and  also  from  Glasgow  were  Irish.  We  have  taken  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  probable  proportion  of  that  class  of  emigrants, 
but  the  government  emigration  agents  at  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  either  would  not  or  could  not  give  the  information 
relative  to  those  ports,  and  there  is  no  other  authentic  source 
from  which  it  could  be  obtained.  From  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  however,  we  may  assume  that  the  number  of  Irish 
emigrating  from  England  and  Scotland  during  the  above  period 
w^ere  as  follows,  viz. : — 

From  Liverpool,  one-half,  or  540,099 

,,  All  other  ports  of  England,  one-tenth,  or  24,661 
,,  Scotland,  one-twentieth,  or  5,214 


569,974 

Emigrating  from  Irish  ports  ....  471,159 


Estimated  total  . . 1,041,133 

That  of  the  ten  years  preceding  (from  1832  to  1841  inclusive) 
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may  be  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows  ( Census , Ireland , 
1841,  p.  9):— 

From  Irish  ports  . . . 214,047 

,,  England  and  Scotland  . 189,412 

Total  . . . 403,459 

Showing  an  excess  of  Irish  emigration  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1851,  over  the  preceding  ten  years,  of  637,673  persons. 

The  emigration  returns  include  the  year  1851  whilst  the 
census  was  taken  at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  but  after 
making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  the  year  1851,  the  entire 
loss  in  the  population  during  the  years  1841  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1851  may  be  taken  to  have  been  as 
follows — 

Difference  in  the  population  from  1841  to  1851  1,659,331 

Ordinary  increase  (say)  . . . . . 651,100 

Excess  of  emigration  (after  deducting  120,000 
estimated  increase  in  the  year  1851  over 
the  year  1841) 517,675 

Aggregate  total  Loss  of  population  from 
1841  to  1851  (inclusive  of  the  former  and 
to  the  commencement  of  the  latter  year)  2,828,106 

If  we  are  nearly  correct  in  the  above  estimate  is  it  not  a state 
of  things  which  imperatively  demands  deep  and  serious  atten- 
tion? The  famine  years  of  1846-7  and  8 called  for  extraordi- 
nary relief  from  Parliament  and  from  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  it  will  ever  be  recollected  to  the  honour  of  both,  that  whilst 
millions  were  sent  to  her  succour  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
the  most  generous  contributions  flowed  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  relief  of  a famishing  people.  But  with  the  decline 
of  the  famine  the  industrial  classes  of  Ireland  turned  their  eyes 
to  foreign  lands,  and  as  we  have  seen,  (especially  since  the  year 
1846),  an  immense  multitude  has  emigrated. 

Whilst  a gradual  and  well  regulated  amount  of  emigration  is 
beneficial  as  an  outlet  for  a superabundant  population,  and  as  a 
means  for  invigorating  and  supporting  the  colonies  with  labour, 
it  becomes  a matter  of  serious  consequence  to  the  well  being  of 
the  mother  country,  when  we  find  that  in  one  year  no  less  than 
335,965  persons  have  emigrated  to  foreign  parts.  It  might  well 
be  asked  where  will  this  end  ? If  it  goes  on  with  unabated 
vigour  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  proverb  is  verified  that  “in 
the  multitude  of  people  is  the  king’s  honour ; but  in  the  want  of 
people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince,” 

The  large  proportion,  however,  of  those  who  have  left  their 
native  shores  have  emigrated,  not  to  increase  the  strength 
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or  wealth  of  Great  Britain  by  adding  to  her  colonial  popula- 
tion where  labour  is  so  much  needed,  but  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  other  states.  The  following  tables  will  show 
the  extent  and  direction  emigration  has  taken  since  the  year 
1842 : — 

Emigration  from  England  and  Scotland. 


1842. 

Total. 

74,683  < 

Liverpool  .... 

J All  other  Ports 

13,108 

in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1843. 

36,255  \ 

' Liverpool  .... 

| All  other  Ports 

( 

7,931 

in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1844. 

50,257  ' 

' Liverpool  .... 

! All  other  Ports 

( 

4,504 

in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1845. 

65,524  ' 

' Liverpool  .... 
All  other  Ports 

( 

4,272 

in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1846. 

( Liverpool  .... 
87,611  < All  other  Ports 
t in  England  . . 

3,427 

Scotland 

1847. 

153,898  < 

' Liverpool  .... 
All  other  Ports 

8,616 

L in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1848. 

176,883  < 

r Liverpool  .... 

! All  other  Ports 

11,505 

l in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1849. 

212,124  < 

f Liverpool  .... 

! All  other  Ports 

17,127 

t in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1850. 

214,612  < 

f Liverpool  .... 
j All  other  Ports 

15,154 

L in  England  . . 
Scotland 

1851. 

254,970  < 

f Liverpool  .... 

! All  other  Ports 

18,646 

t in  England  . . 
Scotland 

United 

States. 

British 

America. 

Australian 

Colonies. 

All  other 
Places. 

• 53,439 

13,005 

6,639 

1,600 

24,226 

2,978 

1,255 

1,037 

1,356 

3,822 

1,248 

333 

1,136 

5,818 

466 

511 

38,085 

4,543 

347 

1,452 

1,015 

515 

1,234 

96 

1,597 

2,470 

128 

309 

51,665 

5,296 

479 

1,246 

1,790 

4,059 

313 

676 

1,375 

2,501 

38 

358 

67,726 

6,834 

56 

595 

6,286 

2,764 

2,151 

999 

1,157 

1,903 

70 

277 

102,624 

29,044 

46 

745 

11,246 

5,164 

4,537 

492 

3,782 

4,219 

366 

249 

127,496 

2,080 

298 

1,258 

14,653 

7,241 

4,278 

3,885 

282 

127 

147,745 

4,630 

673 

854 

17,393 

4,723 

30,772 

5,335 

10,639 

5,447 

740 

295 

165,828 

5,202 

1,105 

2,053 

14,505 

4,950 

14,554 

6,415 

11,448 

3,025 

378 

303 

126,881 

5,985 

1,805 

1,344 

21,194 

5,690 

19,186 

2,885 

10,864 

7,000 

541 

241 
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Emigration  from  Irish  Ports  to 


The  United 

British 

Australian 

All  other 

States. 

North  America. 

Colonies. 

Places. 

1842  .... 

6,199 

33,410 

937 

7 

1843  .... 

1,617 

10,898 

509 

2 

1844  .... 

2,993 

12,396 

520 

16 

1845  .... 

3,708 

19,947 

31,738 

— 

50 

1846  .... 

7,070 

— 

5 

1847  .... 

24,502 

71,253 

— 

1 

1848  .... 

38,843 

20,852 

— 

6 

1849  .... 

43,673 

26,568 

— 

6 

1850  .... 

31.297 

38,418 

19,784 

— 

2 

1851  .... 

23,930 

— 

2 

198,330 

270,776 

1,966 

97 

Add  estimated  propor- 
tion of  Irish  emigrants 
embarking  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  from 
1842  to  1851. 

Liverpool 

473,807 

42,637 

17,565 

6,090 

All  other  Ports  in  Eng- 

land .... 

10,032 

5,459 

7,396 

1,774 

Scotland 

2,466 

2,465 

150 

133 

Aggregate  Total  . 

1 584,635 

321,337 

27,077 

8,104 

Emigration  is  draining  the  country,  not  of  the  labourer  alone 
who  may  he  or  may  have  been  a charge  upon  the  rate  hooks, 
hut  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  a fact  which  will  be  evident  from 
the  great  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
holdings.  The  total  decrease  of  holdings  between  1841  and 
1850  was  98,218  (exclusive  of  holdings  under  one  acre  in 
extent),  and  between  1849  and  1850,  22,923.  This  decrease 
averages  3^  per  cent,  on  the  holdings  of  1849,  and  as  with  the 
decrease  of  the  population,  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
provinces,  hut  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  thus 
in  Leinster  the  decrease  in  the  holdings  of  1849  was  3 per  cent., 
in  Munster  5 per  cent.,  in  Ulster  2\  per  cent.,  and  in  Connaught 
4 per  cent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  relative  number  of  holdings  in 
the  years  1841,  1849,  and  1850.  The  returns  for  1841  being 
classified  differently  from  those  in  the  agricultural  report  for 
1850  (from  which  we  quote  the  information  having  reference 
to  that  year)  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  the  tables  separately. 


Number  of  Holdings 

Farms  from 

1 to  5 Acies. 

Farms  from 

5 to  15  Acres. 

Farms  from 
15  to  30  Acres. 

Above  30 
Acres. 

Total. 

in  1841 

*306,915 

251,128 

78,954 

48,312 

685,308 

* In  this  return  holdings  under  one  acre  arc  not  included. 
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Number  of  Holdings 

Under  1 acre 

Above  1 and  not  exceeding  5 acres 
Above  5 do.  15  do. 

Above  15  do.  30  do. 

Above  30  acres 


1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

31,989 

35,326 

3,337 

98,179 

91,618 

... 

6,561 

213,897 

203,331 

• . . 

10,566 

150,120 

145,380 

. • . 

4,740 

156,960 

152,567 

4,393 

651,145 

628,222  ! 

3,337 

1 26,260 

v 


Total  Decrease  between  1849  and  1850  . . 22,933 


It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  tables  for  1841  the  number 
of  holdings  under  one  acre,  which  are  included  in  the  tables  for 
1849  and  1850,  were  not  taken  into  account  for  that  year.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  we  have  consulted  on  the  subject, 
the  number  of  such  holdings  were  considerably  more  in  1841 
than  in  1850;  but  if  we  take  them  at  the  same  number  as  ex- 
isted in  1850,  the  total  decrease  of  all  classes  of  holdings  between 
1841  and  1850  would  be  133,544,  instead  of  98,218. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  fact  which  more  strikingly  shows  the 
radical  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  agricultural  classes 
in  Ireland,  than  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  loss  sustained  by 
small  farmers  in  live  stock.  The  relative  value  of  stock  on  the 
small  holdings  at  the  stated  periods  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 


VALUE  OF  STOCK. 


In  1841. 

In  1847. 

In  1849. 

In  1850. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Holdings  under  1 acre  . . 

1,705,975 

460,735 

478,950 

433,382 

Ditto  1 to  5 acres  . . 

3,065,522 

803,184 

652,967 

612,011 

Ditto  5 to  15  do.  . . 

5,706,990 

4,101,628 

3,737,801 

5,342,625 

Ditto  15  to  30  do.  . . 

3,683,864 

5,186,442 

5,379,011 

5,342,625 

Ditto  above  30  do.  . . 

6,943,460 

14,268,558 

15,443,887 

16,947,129 

It  is  stated  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1850  that  “ The 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  relative  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  different  classes  of  farmers  between  1841  and 
1846  cannot  now  be  ascertained;”  but  the  above  tables  shew 
that  an  immense  alteration  took  place,  the  value  of  the  stock  on 
farms  of  the  two  classes  under  five  acres  being  £4,771,504  in 
1841,  to  £1,263,919  in  1847,  and  to  £1,044,393  in  1850, 
whilst  the  stock  in  the  larger  farms  has  augmented  in  a propor- 
tion considerably  greater.  It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  increase  of  large  farms  is  or  is  not 
beneficial ; but  although  the  value  of  stock  which  requires  the 
employment  of  little  labour  to  manage  is  increased  on  farms 
above  thirty  acres,  that  would  appear  to  be  the  only  improve- 
ment in  any  class  of  holdings.  For  if  we  turn  to  the  state  of  the 
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crops  at  the  same  periods  we  find  that  the  result  fails  altogether 
in  showing  any  improvement.  Even  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
to  which  so  much  attention  and  care  has  been  directed,  it  would 
appear  has  decreased  since  the  year  1841.  In  that  year  the 
amount  of  the  crop  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Flax  Im- 
provement Society  at  25,000  tons  ; and  if  we  take  the  produce 
per  acre  at  42  stones*  or  588  lbs.  (as  estimated  by  them)  it 
would  appear  that  the  extent  of  land  under  flax  in  1841  was 
95,238  acres.  Sir  R.  Kane,  writing  in  1845  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Crosth waite,  places  it  at  100,000  acres,  whilst  by  the 
Agricultural  Report  for  1850  the  extent  of  land  under  flax 
cultivation  in  the  years  1847,  1849,  and  1850  is  shown  to  have 
been  as  follows,  viz  : — 


1847 58,312  acres. 

1849  60,314  „ 

1850  91,040  „ 


Thus  although  a gratifying  increase  has  taken  place  since  the 
the  year  1847,  yet  as  between  1841  and  1850  there  is  a decrease 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  of  4,198  acres. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  general  culture  of  the  soil  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1841.  The  total 
area  of  Ireland  is  20,808,271  acres,  of  which  about  18,000,000 
is  available  for  cultivation.  In  the  year  1841  the  following 
division  was  made  of  the  surface,  viz  : — 

Arable  Land 13,464,300  acres. 

Uncultivated 6,295,735  „ 

Plantations 374,482  „ 

Towns 42,929  „ 

Water 630,825  „ 

20,808,271  „ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  the  various  agricultural  produce  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1841,  but  it  was  at  that  period  not  only  enough  to  provide 
for  her  8,175,125  inhabitants  but  to  enable  her  to  export  a very 
considerable  quantity.  Indeed  since  the  year  1842,  the  imports 
of  grain  and  flour  alone  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  must 
have  given  a great  stimulus  to  her  agricultural  industry,  and  a 
consequent  advantage  to  the  labouring  classes.  As  early  as  the 
year  1802,  Ireland  imported  into  Great  Britain  108,751  quarters 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  of  oats,  barley,  and  other  grain 
and  meal  352,620  quarters.  The  extent  of  the  importations 
gradually  increased,  with  few  exceptions,  up  to  the  year  1818, 
when  the  importation  of  oats  and  oatmeal  suddenly  increased 
from  611,117  quarters  in  1817  to  1,069,385  quarters  in  1818, 
and  excepting  the  years  1819-20  and  1822  it  had  continued  to 

* In  the  Agricultural  Return  for  1850  it  is  stated  (page  7)  that  the 
estimated  produce  in  1847  was  48  stones  per  annnm,  in  1848,  38st.  41bs. ; in 
1849,  36st.  6lbs. ; and  in  1850,  39st.  4lbs. 
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increase,  until  in  the  year  1841  the  quantity  imported  was  no 
less  than  2,539,380  quarters. 

The  importation  of  wheat  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  was 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  the  lowest  amount  imported 
since  the  year  1818  was  105,179  quarters,  the  highest  844,211 
quarters,  and  in  the  year  1841  it  was  218,708  quarters.  The 
quantity  of  barley  was  also  subject  to  similar  fluctuations  within 
the  same  period,  thus  in  1818  the  quantity  was  25,385  quar- 
ters, the  lowest  importation  since  has  been  19,274  quarters,  the 
highest  217,855  quarters,  and  in  1841  the  quantity  was  75,268 
quarters.  Taking  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1831  to  1841, 
the  result  of  the  importation  of  corn,  flour  and  malt  was  as 
follows,  viz : — 


Total  quantity,  in 
quarters  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from 
Ireland 

from  1831  to  1841. 

Average  number 
of  quarters  imported 
per  annum. 

Malt 

82,688 

8.268 

Beans  . . . . . . 

198,692 

19.869 

Peas  

29,080 

2,908 

Hye 

7,324 

732 

Oats  and  Oatmeal .... 

22,694,127 

2,269,412 

Barley,  including  "bear  and  bigg  . 

1,546,205 

154,620 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour 

5,860,567 

586,050 

30,418,683 

3,041,868 

And,  in  addition  to  those  exportations  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  also  exported  to  foreign  countries,  of  all  descriptions  of 
grain  and  flour,  an  average  during  the  ten  years  of  4,495 
quarters.  And  if  we  carry  on  the  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that 
in  1845  the  importation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  into  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland  had  increased  from  218,708  quarters  in 
1841  to  779,113  quarters  in  1845;  barley  from  75,568  quarters 
in  1841  to  93,094  quarters  in  1845.  And  for  the  year  1845 
the  entire  importation  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
above  named  produce  amounted  to  no  less  than  3,251,901 
quarters,  shewing  a most  satisfactory  increase. 

Let  us,  however,  see  the  relative  extent  of  importation  for 
1851  as  compared  with  1845. 

Quarters  of  Grain  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  in  the  Years — 


Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  . 

1845. 

. . . 779,113 

1851. 

. . 95,116 

Barley  and  Barley  Meal  . 

. . . 93,095 

. . 44,479 

Oats  and  Oatmeal  . . . 

. . . 2,353,985 

. . 1,141,976 

Bye  and  Bye  Meal  . . . 

...  165 

. . — 

Peas  and  Pea  Meal  . . 

. . . 1,644 

. . 3,781 

Beans  and  Bean  Meal  . . 

. . . 12,745 

. . 25,002 

Indian  Corn  and  Meal 

. . . — 

. . 7,543 

Bere  or  Bigg  .... 

. . . — 

. . 360 

Malt 

. . . 11,154 

. . 6,431 

3,251,901 

1,324,688 

Total  decrease  since  the  year  1845,  of 

. . . 1,927,213 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND. 
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We  find  no  data  for  giving  the  quantity  of  live  stock  or 
potatoes  exported  from  Ireland  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  no  inconsiderable  quantity. 

By  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1850  it  would  appear  that  the 
following  was  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  that 


period,  viz.: — 

Acres. 

To  Wheat,  Oats,  and  other  dry  crops 3,149,556 

„ Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  other  green  crops  . . 1,317,572 

,,  Flax 91,040 

„ Meadow  and  Clover 1,200,124 


Total 5,758,292 


Shewing,  as  compared  with  1841,  a falling-off  in  the  extent 
of  the  land  in  cultivation  of  no  less  than  7,706,008  acres  ; and 
that  the  quantity  of  land  uncultivated  in  1850  was  14,001,743 
acres,  against  6,295,735  acres  in  1841. 

The  tabular  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  several  crops  is  so 
instructive  of  the  general  condition  of  Ireland,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  insert  it. 


CROPS. 

1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Wheat  .... 

Oats 

Barley  .... 

Bere 

Eye 

Beans  and  Peas  . . . 

Acres. 

687,646 

2,061,185 

290,690 

60,819 

20,168 

53,916 

Acres. 

604,867 

2,142,596 

263,350 

57,811 

18,342 

62,590 

Acres. 

81,411 

8,674 

Acres. 

82,779 

27,340 

3,008 

1,826 

3,174,424 

3,149,556 

90,085 

114,953 

Potatoes  .... 
Turnips  . . . . 

Mangel  Wurzel. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  . . 
Cahhage  .... 

Vetches 

Other  Green  Crops  . 

718,608 

360,069 

18,758 

8,780 

25,083 

18,266 

18,075 

875,357 

347,331 

20,390 

7,288 

22,790 

23,497 

20,919 

155,749 

1*632 

5,231 

2,844 

12,738 

1,492 

2,293 

1,167,629 

1,317,572 

166,456 

16,523 

Flax 

Meadow  and  Clover  . 

60,314 

1,141,371 

91,040 

1,200,124 

30,726 

58,753 

5, 543,748 

5,758,292 

346,020 

131,476 

In  the  rates  of  produce  a material  reduction  is  observable  in 
wheat,  oats  and  potatoes,  whilst  barley  exhibits  a slight  improve- 
ment. The  average  produce  per  acre  of  all  Ireland  in  the 
years  1847  to  1850  was  as  follows,  viz. : — 
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Year. 

Wheat. 
Brls.  20  stones. 

Oats. 

Brls.  14  stones. 

Barley. 
Brls.  16  stones. 

Potatoes. 
Brls.  20  stones. 

Turnips. 

Tons. 

1847  . . . 

6 

6 

8 

4 

8 

7 

57 

7 

15  5 

1848  . . . 

4 

5 

7 

6 

8 

4 

31 

0 

14  3 

1849  . . . 

5 

3 

7 

6 

8 

4 

44 

7 

16  1 

1850  . . . 

4 

4 

7 

7 

8 

9 

36 

6 

15  7 

The  estimated  quantity  of  produce  of  the  year  1850  is  thus 
stated, — 


Potatoes  (31,567,917  brls. 
of  20  stones,  reduced 
to  tons) 

Turnips  .... 
Mangel  Wurzel 
Carrots  and  Parsnips 
Cabbage  .... 
Vetches  . 

Hay  ...  . 


Tons. 

Wheat  . 

Quarters. 

3,945,989 

. 1,550,196 

5,439,005 

Oats 

. 10,341,973 

364,036 

Barley  . 

. 1,299,835 

86,622 

Bere 

308,291 

317,802 

hye 

88,307 

63,568 

2,453,259 

Beans  and  Peas 

198,959 

And  if  we  take  the  estimated  produce  of  the  dry  crops,  viz., 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  here,  and  rye,  since  the  year  1847  (the 
earliest  date  at  which  the  returns  can  be  relied  on),  we  find 
that  in  1847  it  was  16,164,478  quarters;  in  1848,  14,499,521 
quarters;  in  1849,  13,779,291  quarters;  and  in  1850  it  had 
fallen  to  13,588,422  quarters.  The  produce  of  wheat  alone 
had  diminished  since  1847,  when  it  was  2,926,733  quarters,  by 
no  less  than  1,375,537  quarters. 

The  above  statistics  conclusively  shew,  that  Ireland  has 
suffered  immensely  (indeed  almost  beyond  belief,  unless  it  were 
so  verified)  in  her  population,  and  in  her  chief  industrial  pur- 
suit, but  they  do  more  than  teach  us  the  sad  lesson  of  the  past. 
To  every  inquiring  mind  they  suggest  the  most  anxious  con- 
siderations for  the  future ; they  would  seem  to  point  to  Ireland 
ceasing  altogether  to  be  a wheat-growing  country  (for  at  the 
present  rate  of  decrease  of  the  growth  of  wheat  and  barley, 
that  event  will  take  place  in  less  than  five  years) — to  the  en- 
couragement of  that  system  of  farming  which  creates  the  least 
demand  for  labour,  and  to  the  entire  absorption  of  the 
smaller  holdings.  Whilst  if  the  present  rate  of  emigration 
continues,  the  next  ten  years  will  do  as  much  to  depopulate 
the  country,  as  the  combined  untoward  events  which  have 
happened  between  the  years  1841  and  1851. 

There  are  many  points  of  great  interest  which  we  must 
pass  over,  among  them,  the  position  of  the  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  mining  industry  of  Ireland  ; these  are,  how- 
ever, entirely  of  secondary  importance.  The  great  staple 
industry  of  the  country  is  agriculture,  and  in  treating  that 
subject,  we  fairly  state  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  large.  In 
the  year  1841,  66.1  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  engaged  in 
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agriculture,  24.0  per  cent,  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  9.9 
per  cent,  in  other  pursuits.  The  linen  manufacture  of  the  whole 
country  is  generally  considered  as  being  co-extensive  with  that 
of  the  town  of  Dundee  ; we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  pro- 
duction is  on  the  decrease,  hut  there  has  been  a remarkable 
falling  off  in  the  exports,  thus 


The  declared  value  of  linen  manu- 

1847. 

1850. 

factures  exported  from  Ireland, 

» 

was 

56,135 

13,903 

Ditto,  linen  yarn 

21,498 

550 

And  as  regards  mining,  the  population  employed  in  mining 
throughout  Ireland  does  not  equal  in  number  the  miners 
employed  in  the  district  of  Tavistock  alone. 

We  close  this  point  with  one  further  illustration.  Of  itself 
it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  found  an  argument  as  to  the  state  of 
the  country;  but  when  we  find  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
withdrawn,  not  by  the  labouring  classes  only,  but  by  the  small 
farmer  and  trader  also,  to  an  extent  such  as  the  following  tables 
shew,  it  is  a corroborative  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country 
at  large.  Thus  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  in  Ireland  in 
the  stated  years,  were  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Number  of  Total  Amount  invested  by 

Banks.  individual  Depositors. 

1841  76  £2,243,426 

1851  52  1,359,199 


Reduction  in  ten  years  24  £884,227 

We  pass  now  from  the  condition  of  Ireland  to  the  considera- 
tion of  her  resources,  and  to  what  has  been  done  for  her  by  the 
Legislature,  as  matters  worthy  of  attention,  prior  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  measure  we  shall  venture  to  propose. 

In  the  words  of  a departed  statesman,  whose  history  will  be 
recorded  by  the  chronicler  among  the  ablest  of  his  times,  and 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  cherished  by  his  cotemporaries, 
not  less  for  his  honesty  of  purpose,  than  for  his  brilliant 
genius — the  late  lamented  Lord  George  Bentinck — “ England 
has  had  her  bad  days  as  well  as  Ireland — we  have  known  the 
time  when  the  counties  of  England  have  been  ravaged  by  the 
fires  of  the  incendiary ; we  have  seen  the  time,  in  England, 
when  the  sovereign  dared  not  go  into  his  own  city  of  London. 
So  little  while  ago  as  in  the  year  1842,  England,  though  not 
supporting  as  (in  1847)  now,  she  and  Ireland  together  are 
constrained  to  support  2,000,000  beings  in  idleness  in  the  latter 
country,  did  support,  by  the  parish  rates,  1,427,000  persons.” 
Those  words,  which  were  urged  by  him  in  introducing  his 
remedial  measure  for  Ireland,  are  of  the  same  practical  im- 
portance now,  as  when  they  were  uttered,  and  it  is  as  true 
now  as  then  “ that  when  we  come  to  estimate  the  condition  of 
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Ireland,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  England  in  no  very  distant 
times,  there  is  not  so  great  a difference  between  the  present 
state  of  Ireland  and  that  of  England  in  the  years  1841  and 
1842,  that  we  need  despair  of  finding  the  means  to  overcome 
our  difficulties.” 

What  is  there  to  prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  prosperous, 
and  adding  to,  and  reciprocating  in,  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ? Can  it  be  said  that  her  resources  are 
inadequate,  that  she  has  no  internal  channels  of  wealth,  or  that 
industrial  pursuits  in  Ireland  are  incapable  of  meeting  with  the 
like  success  as  in  Great  Britain  ? On  the  contrary,  there  are 
few,  if  any  advantages  which  England  possesses  over  Ireland 
in  national  resources.  In  addition  to  the  majestic  Shannon  and 
its  tributaries,  Ireland  possesses  a river  communication  of  great 
importance,  her  coasts  command  splendid  harbours  of  safe  and 
easy  access.  The  mountain  tracts  rising  from  the  coast,  rarely 
extend  more  than  twenty  miles  inland ; and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  with  trifling  exceptions,  is  composed  of  flat,  or  gently 
swelling  ground,  covered  by  a rich  and  fruitful  soil.*  In  the 
great  limestone  district  (which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the 
country),  the  soil  is  rich,  and  capable  of  producing  any  kind 
of  agricultural  crop ; but  in  these  fertile  plains,  less  exertion 
has  been  displayed  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality  ; but  where,  owing  to  the  industry 
of  the  people,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  per  acre  is 
superior  to  that  produced  on  the  rich  calcareous  loams.  These 
loams  produce,  spontaneously,  abundance  of  grass  of  good 
quality,  and  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  Westmeath,  nothing  is  looked  to  but  grazing  and  fattening 
cattle  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  unaided,  for  the 
most  part,  by  green  crop  husbandry;  whilst  the  slate  and  granite 
districts  under  cultivation  produce  excellent  corn  and  green 
crops. 

Then,  if  we  turn  to  the  geology  of  Ireland,  we  find  that  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  England,  although  the  relative  geographical 
position  of  the  various  rocks  is  essentially  different.  In  many 
parts  where  the  limestone  strata  are  arranged  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal lodes,  abundance  of  stone  of  very  large  dimensions  can 
be  procured,  suitable  for  every  variety  of  architectural  design, 
and  beautiful  marbles  of  various  tints,  are  abundant  in  different 
places.  In  some  of  the  schistose  districts,  valuable  lodes  of  fine 
grained  roofing  slate  have  been  discovered.  In  respect  to 
metallic  mines,  rich  veins  of  copper  and  lead  exist,  and  have 
been  partially  worked  in  many  parts  of  the  primary  slate  dis- 
tricts of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Galway,  and  in  the  granite 
and  slate  districts  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry;  also  in 

* See  Railway  Commissioners’  Report,  1838,  p.  29. 
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different  parts  of  the  great  central  limestone  district.  Some 
of  the  copper  mines  are  highly  productive,  but  the  lead  mines 
have  not  been  so  prosperous. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  coal  occurring  in  seven  distinct 
localities,  which  have  been  called  the  Leinster,  the  Slieve  Arda 
or  Tipperary,  and  the  Munster,  situated  to  the  south  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Monaghan,  the  Connaught,  the  Tyrone,  and  the  Antrim, 
to  the  north  of  it.  The  coal  consists  of  two  distinct  species, 
namely,  the  anthracite  and  bituminous.  The  Leinster  coal  dis- 
trict contains  eight  beds.  Some  collieries  have  been  worked  for 
upwards  of  a century,  and  the  upper  beds,  which  are  the  purest, 
are  now  nearly  exhausted  ; but  those  of  the  lower  beds,  which 
are  very  extensive,  have  never  been  worked,  excepting  near  the 
out-crop,  where  they  occur  near  the  suface,  and,  consequently, 
this  district  still  contains  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  and  culm. 
The  Tipperary  coal  district , which  is  only  divided  from  the 
Leinster  by  a narrow  intervening  neck  of  limestone,  is  in  its 
general  character,  similar  to  the  former,  but  it  possesses  only 
three  beds.  The  Munster  coal  district ; — this  tract,  the  most 
extensive  development  of  the  coal  strata  in  the  British  empire, 
occupies  considerable  portions  of  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick, 
Cork,  and  Kerry.  In  all  these  counties,  coal  mines  have  been 
worked.  It  appears  that  there  are  six  distinct  layers  of  coal, 
but  the  detailed  examination  of  the  district  has  not  yet  been 
carried  to  a sufficient  extent  to  enable  the  entire  arrangement 
of  the  strata  being  traced.  The  Monaghan  coal  district.  In  this 
district,  although  many  trials  have  been  made,  no  coal  worth 
working  has  been  met  with ; but  one  bed  of  fourteen  inches, 
one  of  one  foot,  and  several  of  inferior  thickness,  have  been 
discovered.  The  Connaught  coal  district  occupies  large  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  a portion  of 
Cavan.  The  greatest  length  of  the  district  is  sixteen  miles, 
which  is  also  its  greatest  breadth.  The  beds  of  coal  found  in 
this  district  are  three  in  number;  they  have  never  been  worked 
to  any  extent,  although  the  principal  bed  is  rarely  less  than 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  stated  that  its  quality  for 
domestic  purposes  is  excellent,  and  if  used  for  smelting  iron, 
it  is  among  the  best  in  the  empire.  The  Tyrone  coal  district. 
This  district,  though  very  small,  contains  a greater  number  of 
valuable  beds  of  coal  than  any  other  in  Ireland.  At  present, 
nine  workable  beds  are  known,  which  vary  from  three  to  nine 
feet  in  thickness.  Some  of  the  beds  are  of  excellent  quality ; 
this  coal  has  also  been  extensively  worked  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  Antrim  coal  district. — The  collieries  in  this  district 
have  been  wrought  at  a very  remote  period,  and  possibly  they 
may  be  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  empire.  To  the 
west  of  Fair  Head,  this  district  appears  to  contain  but  one 
workable  bed  of  coal,  which  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  thickness. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  raising  the  coal  in  this  district,  partly 
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from  the  dip  of  the  old  workings,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  a 
safe  harbour  for  shipping. 

In  respect  to  the  bituminous  coal  mines  generally  of  the 
northern  counties,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  inferior,  both 
in  productiveness  and  purity  of  coal  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
but  that  the  anthracitous,  or  non-flaming  coal  districts,  situated 
to  the  south  of  Dublin  are  sufficiently  extensive,  and  contain 
abundance  of  that  peculiar  coal,  which  is  most  valuable  in  all 
cases  where  a strong  and  steady  heat  is  required. 

Nor  is  Ireland  deprived  of  that  mineral  which  has  proved 
of  such  immense  wealth  to  Great  Britain — we  mean  iron 
ore.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is  of  ancient  date  in  that 
kingdom.  Sir  R.  Kane  states  in  the  work  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  page  120: — “Some  centuries  ago 
Ireland  presented  a picture  of  manufacturing  industry,  such 
as  we  now  find  perhaps  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  Covered 
with  forests,  and  possessing  iron  ore  of  the  highest  purity 
in  abundance,  Ireland  was  sprinkled  over  with  small  iron 
works,  in  which  the  wood  charcoal  was  employed,  and  thus 
iron  manufactured  of  excellent  quality ; such  as  we  now 
import  from  Sweden  and  Russia  for  all  the  finer  purposes  of 
cutlery  and  mechanism.”  Dr.  Boate,  writing  two  centuries  ago, 
gives  some  most  interesting  particulars  on  the  subject,  from 
which  we  find  that,  at  that  period,  iron  was  an  article  of  export 
from  Ireland  to  London.  To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  those  days  we 
quote  the  following  paragraph  from  our  author.  Dr.  Boate 
says, — “ The  Earl  of  Cork,  whose  iron  works  being  seated  in 
Munster,  afforded  him  very  good  opportunity  of  sending  his 
iron  out  of  the  land  by  shipping,  did  in  this  particular  surpass 
all  others,  so  as  he  gained  great  treasures  thereby ; and  know- 
ing persons,  who  have  had  a particular  insight  into  his  affairs, 
do  assure  me,  that  he  hath  profited  above  one  hundred  thousands 
clear  gain  by  his  said  iron  works. 

At  that  day  there  were  three  sorts  of  ore  known  in  Ireland, 
which  are  described  by  Dr.  Boate  as  “ bog  mine,  rock  mine,  and 
the  third  with  several  names,  white  mine,  pin  mine,  and  shell 
mine.  The  first  sort  is  found  in  low  boggie  places,  out  of  which 
it  is  raised  with  very  little  charge,  as  lying  not  deep  at  all, 
commonly  on  the  superfices  of  the  earth,  and  about  a foot  in 
thickness.  The  oar  is  very  rich  in  metal,  and  that  very  good 
and  tough,  nevertheless  in  the  melting  it  must  be  mingled  with 
some  of  the  mine  or  oar  of  some  other  sorts  ; for  else  it  is  too 
harsh,  and  keeping  the  furnace  too  hot,  it  melteth  too  suddenly, 
and  stoppeth  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  or,  to  use  the  workmen’s 
own  expression,  choaketh  the  furnace. 

“ The  second  sort,  that  which  is  taken  out  of  rocks,  being  a 
hard  and  meer  stony  substance,  of  a dark  and  rustie  colour, 
doth  not  lye  scattered  in  several  places,  but  is  a piece  of  the 
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very  rock,  of  the  which  it  is  hewen ; which  rock  being  covered 
with  earth,  is  within  equally  everywhere  of  the  same  substance, 
so  as  the  whole  rock,  and  every  parcel  thereof,  is  oar  of  iron. 
This  mine,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  raised  with  little  trouble, 
for  the  iron-rock  being  full  of  joints,  is  with  pick-axes  easily 
divided  and  broken  into  pieces  of  what  bigness  one  will. 

“ The  third  sort  of  iron  mine  is  digged  out  of  the  mountains 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; in  Ulster,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  upon  Lough  Earn;  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  a 
place  called  Doubally,  in  a dry  mountain;  in  the  county  of 
Nether  Tyrone,  by  the  side  of  the  rivulet  Lishan,  not  far  from 
Lough  Neagh ; at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  Slew-galeri ; in 
Leinster,  in  King’s  County,  hard  by  Mountmelliek ; and  in 
Queen’s  County,  two  miles  from  Mountrath ; in  Connaught,  in 
Tomond,  or  the  county  of  Clare,  six  miles  from  Limerick  ; in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  by  the  side  of  Lough  Allen ; and  in 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  Lough,  where 
the  mountains  are  so  full  of  this  metal,  that  thereof  it  hath  got 
in  Irish  the  name  of  Slew  Nerin , that  is,  mountains  of  iron  ; and 
in  the  province  of  Munster  also  in  sundry  places.  This  sort  is 
of  a whitish  or  grey  colour.  The  stuff  is  digged  out  of  the 
ground  in  lumps  of  the  bigness  of  a man’s  head.  Within  every 
one  of  these  lumps,  when  the  mine  is  very  rich  and  of  the  best 
sort,  lieth  a small  kernel  which  hath  the  name  of  honeycomb 
given  to  it.  The  iron  coming  of  this  oar  is  not  brittle  like  that 
of  the  rock  mine,  but  tough,  and  in  many  places  as  good  as  any 
Spanish  iron.” 

“ It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Sir  R.  Kane,  “ at  the  present 
day,  independent  of  chemical  analysis,  to  furnish  a better 
description  of  the  bog  iron,  which  is  found  in  patches  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  island,  and  of  the  iron-stone,  of  which  the 
very  rich  quality  of  Lough  Allen,  and  that  of  the  Leinster  dis- 
trict, was  even  then  recognised.” 

About  ten  years  ago  the  iron  mines  of  Arigna,  on  the  borders 
of  Lough  Allen,  were  extensively  worked  by  an  English  com- 
pany, under  the  superintendence  of  an  English  manager ; Mr. 
Twiggs,  in  his  report  to  the  directors  of  the  Arigna  company 
in  1830,  thus  speaks  of  the  district : — “ The  iron-stone  mines 
have  been  examined,  and  the  result  found  extremely  favourable. 
A greater  variety  of  iron-stones  I never  met  with,  from  which, 
by  a proper  admixture  and  proper  management,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  pig-iron  of  best  marks  and  fit  for 
foundry-work  of  every  kind,  may  be  obtained.  The  iron  mines 
begin  in  Rover,  and  continue  for  two  miles  and  a half.  I 
measured  several  of  the  beds  to  more  than  two  feet  thick,  in 
some  places  laid  bare  in  the  ravines,  and  in  the  bed  of  the 
Arigna  river  we  can  get  any  quantity  at  the  shortest  notice. 
There  is  enough  to  last  two  furnaces  for  250  years.” 

At  the  present  time  we  believe  there  is  no  iron  furnace  in 
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Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  rich  iron  stone  ex- 
isting in  the  country,  which  is  procurable  at  a small  cost.  Our 
limits  prevent  us  further  pursuing  this  interesting  subject,  but 
we  recommend  our  readers  to  peruse  Sir  R.  Kane’s  work  on 
Ireland,  and  especially  Chapter  IV.,  as  bearing  especially  on 
the  iron  ores  of  the  country. 

It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  natural  resources 
of  Ireland  are  restricted ; she  is  by  nature  rich,  and  blessed  by 
every  means  which  might,  if  rightly  exercised,  produce  plenty 
and  prosperity.  And  yet  her  population,  as  a mass,  are  the 
poorest  on  the  face  of  the  civilized  globe.  We  look  in  vain  for 
a parallel,  whether  we  turn  to  Spain,  which  gloated  by  riches 
became  lethargic  and  dispirited,  or  to  the  icebound  shores  of 
Sweden,  where,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  the  in- 
dustry and  energy  of  the  people  surround  them  with  happiness 
and  contentment. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  has  been  done  by  the  im- 
perial government  to  assist  Ireland.  In  addition  to  immediate 
relief  afforded  her  at  the  period  when  famine  was  raging 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  pecuniary  assist- 
ance has  been  from  time  to  time  rendered  by  Great  Britain  in 
executing  public  works,  and  in  promoting  the  drainage  and  im- 
provement of  land,  by  grants  and  loans  out  of  the  public 
treasury. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  were  ap- 
pointed by  virtue  of  the  1 & 2 Will.  IV,  cap.  33,  and  since  that 
period  the  distribution  of  grants  and  loans  have  been  made 
through  them;  that  statute  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
£.500,000  for  (( the  extension  and  promoting  of  works  of  public 
“ utility,  by  extending  to  such  works,  upon  a permanent  system, 
“ the  aid  of  public  credit,  to  be  afforded  upon  sufficient  security 
“ taken  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  raised  thereunder,  to- 
“ gether  with  interest  thereon.”  And,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving lands  in  Ireland,  the  Commissioners  were  authorized 
(sec.  32)  to  make  advances  for  draining  land  when  the  improve- 
ment or  reclamation  would  increase  the  value  of  the  land  ten 
per  cent.  The  securities  on  which  loans  were  authorised  to  be 
issued  were  on  real  securities,  or  on  mortgage  of  the  tolls  or 
rates  of  the  works,  on  government  securities,  on  India  bonds, 
or  where  the  obligor  had  previously  expended  or  secured  a sum 
not  less  than  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  on  his 
personal  security  alone;  and  by  the  6 & 7 Will.  IV,  c.  108,  sec.  6, 
the  Commissioners  were  authorised  to  take  deposits  or  transfers 
of  shares,  stock,  or  debentures  in  and  of  public  companies,  in 
lieu  of  such  real  security  or  securities,  or  as  collateral  thereto ; 
so  that  the  utmost  facility  was  given  by  the  statute  for  borrow- 
ing money,  for  the  improvement  of  lands  and  execution  of  public 
works.  It  was  however  found  that,  in  addition  to  loans  it  was 
expedient  that  grants  should  be  made  in  aid  of  the  latter  pur- 
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pose,  and  in  the  6 & 7 of  that  reign,  authority  was  given  to 
apply  moneys,  partly  by  loan  and  partly  by  grant. 

Prior  to  the  first  mentioned  act  loans  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  for  instance,  by  the  57  Geo.  Ill,  c.  33,  which  authorised 
the  issue  of  £1,500,000  “for  carrying  out  public  works  and 
fisheries  and  employment  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain,”  of  which 
the  sum  of  £250,000  was  appropriated  to  Ireland;  but  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the  period  antecedent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  under  the  first  mentioned  Act. 

By  the  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  (Ireland),  1851,  the  following  statement  is  given  of  the 
amount  of  all  Loans  and  Grants  made  for  Public  Works,  and 
of  the  amounts  repaid  to  5th  January,  1851. 


Authorised. 

1 & 2 Wm.  IV,  c.  33.  Original  Appro-  £ 

priation 500,000 

Re-issued  pursuant  to  the  above  Act  244,650 
6 & 7 Wm.  IV,  c.  108.  Additional  Sum  100,000 

1 Viet.,  c.  21.  Of  £50,000  authorised, 

there  was  appropriated  to  Grants 

£4,000  to  Loans 46,000 

6 & 7 Viet.,  c.  44.  £15,000  per  quarter, 

commencing  10th  October,  1843, 
when  Exchequer  Bill  Issues  cease  210,000 

9 & 10  Viet.,  c.  108.  In  aid  of  Relief 

Works,  9 Viet.,  c.  1 145,000 

10  & 11  Viet.,  c.  106.  For  Arterial 

Drainage 370,000 

12  Viet,  c 23.  For  Arterial  Drainage...  200,000 

13  & 14  Viet.,  c.  31.  For  Arterial  Drain- 

age, and  public  Works 800,000 

9 & 10  Viet.,  c.  85.  £15,000  per  quarter 
for  five  years,  from  5 th  August, 

1847,  to  5th  January,  1852  ...  300,000 

Re-issues  of  repayments  for  comple- 
tion of  Relief  Works  and  Arterial 
Drainage 131,381 

2 & 3 Viet.,  c.  21.  For  Improvement  of 

the  Shannon  Navigation  (Loan 
portion) 

9 & 10  Viet.,  c.  107.  Sums  charged  upon 

the  Consolidation  Fund  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  labouring  poor  ...  4,848,235 
Of  which  there  has  been  certified  to  be 
repaid,  viz. — 

By  Counties,  pursuant  to  10  & 1 1 

Viet.,  c.  87  2,244,585 

By  Landed  Proprietors,  pursuant  to 

10  Viet.,  c.  10  200,159 

10  Viet.,  c.  32.  For  Improvement  of 

Landed  Property 1,500,000 

12  Viet.,  c.  23.  For  ditto  ...  300,000 

13  & 14  Viet.,  c.  31.  For  ditto  ...  200,000 


Leaving  to  be  issued,  viz. — 

For  Ordinary  Loans  for  River  Drainage 
Land  Improvement  ...  


s.  d. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


0 0 

0 O 

0 0 
0 O 

0 0 

0 0 

6 10 


2 6 

2 4 

3 1 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


£ s.  d. 


890,650  0 0 


2,156,381  6 10 

294,090  0 0 


2,444,744 

5 

5 

2,000,000 

0 

0 

7,785,865 

12 

3 

885,416 

8 

1 

940,889 

9 

2 

15 

6 

. . 813,973 

3 

4 

. 226,349 

19 

11 

£1,270,964 

18 

9 

Issued. 

£ s.  d. 

890,650  0 0 


*1,270,964  18  9 

294,090  0 0 

2,444,744  5 5 

1,059,110  10  10 
5,959,559  15  0 

1,826,305  17  3 

7,785,865  12  3 


*For  Ordinary  Loans 
Arterial  Works 
Relief  Works  . 
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The  repayments  on  account  of  the  above  Loans  are  as 
follow : — 


Transfer  on  account  of  1 & 2 Wm  IY,  c. 
33,  &c.,  including  £7,000  repaid  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  direct 
to  the  Exchequer 

Transfer  on  account  of  6 & 7 Yict.  c. 
44,  &c.,  for  ordinary  Loans  and  Arte- 
rial Drainage 

For  Relief  Works,  for  9 Viet.  c.  1 
Transfer  on  account  of  2 & 3 Yict.  c. 
61,  for  Shannon  Navigation,  viz.: — 
Counties  ...  £247,656  2 6 

Individuals  ...  9,053  2 5 


Transfers  on  account  of  10  & 11  Yict. 
c.  87,  for  the  employment  of  the 
Labouring  Poor,  viz. : — 

Counties  ...  £259,232  14  3 
Proprietors  ...  27,146  12  2 


Transfers  on  account  of  10  Yict.  c.  32, 
for  improvement  of  Landed  Property  . 


Principal. 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

650,036  11  1 

227,212  14  4 

877,247  5 5 

29,706  3 1 

66,184  8 5 

165,390  11  6 

58,568  15  3 

16,605  1 2 

75,173  17  5 

223,657  6 5 

33,051  18  6 

256,709  4 11 

1,031,968  16  10 

343,054  2 5 

1,375,022  19  2 

Repaid  on  the  principle  of  an  Annuity. 

286,378  16  2 

Ditto  ditto 

91,263  17  7 

l,752,6i  5 13  0 


Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  total  amount 

of  Loans  (irrespective  of  interest)  has  been  5,959,559  15  0 

and  that  the  re-payments,  (irrespective  of 
interest  and  sums  paid  on  the  principle 
of  an  Annuity)  have  been  . . . 1,031,968  16  10 


Leaving  now  due  on  Loan  . £4,927,590  18  2 

The  total  sanctions  for  Grants  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1 & 2 Wm.  IV,  c.  33.  For  Public  Works  ... 
1 Viet.  c.  27.  Ditto 

1 & 2 Viet.  c.  88.  Appropriated  to  Grant  ... 
6 & 7 Yict.  c.  44.  For  Public  Works 


9 Yict.  c.  1.  For  aid  of  Relief  Works 
9 & 10  Yict.  c.  108.  Ditto 


2 & 3 Viet.  c.  61.  In  aid  of  River  Shannon 
Improvements  ...  

9 Viet.  c.  3.  For  Piers  and  Harbours 

10  & 11  Yict.  c.  75.  Ditto 


5 & 6 Viet.  c.  89,  &c.  For  Navigation  in  con- 
nection with  Drainage  Act 
For  employment  of  Labouring  Poor,  9 & 10 
Viet.  c.  107.  Moiety  Expenditure  against 
Counties  made  Grant  by  10  & 11  Viet, 
c.  87  


£ 

s. 

d. 

50,000 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

21,000 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

175,000 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

£ s.  d. 

125.000  0 0 

225.000  0 0 
290,717  0 3 

90,000  0 0 

141,073  0 0 

2,231,077  4 1 


£4,102,867  4 1 
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The  above  loans  are,  we  believe,  exclusive  of  advances  made 
to  certain  railway  companies  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer. 

How  far  what  has  been  done  has  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  were  entertained  from  it  will  be  best  shown  by  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland.  How  far  that  disappointment  has 
been  caused  by  measures  which  have  seriously  affected  the 
agricultural  interest,  not  in  Ireland  only  but  throughout  Great 
Britain,  is  not  a matter  on  which  we  can  enter  in  these  pages, 
lest  we  should  be  drawn  into  the  discussion  of  a vexed  political 
question ; still  it  is  not  possible  fairly  to  treat  the  main  subject 
without  reference  to  those  measures,  and  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  extent  of  their  operation,  every- 
one must  admit  that  they  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  we  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

That  this  large  expenditure  has  been  of  a service,  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  expenditure,  is  what  few  will 
be  found  to  assert.  The  public  works,  upon  which  a consider- 
able amount  has  been  spent,  appear  to  be  universally  condemned 
as  a reckless  and  unprofitable  outlay;  they  have  been  described 
by  high  authority  as  66  works  which  will  answer  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  obstructing  the  public  conveyances,”  and  as 
“ public  follies.”  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  the 
operations  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  are  reported  on 
as  satisfactory;  although  it  would  appear  by  the  returns  (quoted 
at  page  16)  shewing  that  the  average  produce  of  the  soil  per  acre 
has  actually  decreased  since  the  year  1847,  in  wheat  and  potatoes 
about  one-third  per  acre,  and  oats  about  one-eight  per  acre, 
that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  has  yet  had  no 
general  effect. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  W orks  report  cc  That  during  the 
year  1850,  the  Landed  Property  Improvement  Act  has  con- 
tinued to  work  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner  as  during  the 
three  preceding  years,  that  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, which  revived  in  some  measure  through  the  operations 
of  the  Act,  has  continued  unabated  throughout  the  country,  the 
proprietors,  as  well  as  many  tenant  farmers,  being  convinced 
by  experience  that  deep  and  thorough  draining,  followed  by 
subsoiling,  effects  such  an  increase  in  the  productive  qualities 
of  the  soil  as  to  enable  it,  when  moderately  excited  by  manure, 
to  produce  returns  sufficient  to  repay  the  entire  expenditure,  in 
some  cases  in  one,  in  others  in  two  years.”  This  statement  is 
supported  by  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  by  letters  which 
are  adduced:  and  the  commissioners  further  cheer  us  by  adding 
“ that  a feeling  of  hope  has  succeeded  to  apathy,  and  a spirit 
of  industry  prevails  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.”  We  hope 
that  the  advantages  realized  by  those  who  have  benefited  by 
the  operations  of  the  Act  will  be  rapidly  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  we  shall  find  the  effect  in  future  years 
universal. 
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It  would  be  going  too  far  to  hope  that  by  means  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  alone,  Ireland  will  be  regenerated ; we 
admit  the  great  advantage  which  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  it,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  the  average  produce  of  the 
soil  per  acre,  as  shown  by  the  agricultural  report  for  1850,  has 
decreased  to  a considerable  extent  since  the  year  1847,  the  con- 
viction presses  itself  upon  the  mind,  that  other  steps  must  be 
speedily  taken,  and  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  for 
the  future?  To  continue  works  which  have  been  described  as 
useless  would  be  futile,  and  yet  the  labouring  poor  must  be 
employed,  or  maintained  by  the  poor  rates,  or,  as  the  common 
term  is,  <c  cleared  of  the  land.” 

We  have  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  that  there  are  evident  signs  of  improvement,  that  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine  appears  in  the  horizon  so  long  obscured  by 
a heavy  cloud,  and  to  repeat  their  words,  “ that  a spirit  of  hope 
has  succeeded  to  apathy,  and  a spirit  of  industry  prevails  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.”  And,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
exertions  made  in  this  country  in  connexion  with  enterprising 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  we  see  the  most  meritorious 
efforts  made  to  benefit  Ireland ; and  companies  are  established 
to  extend  her  fisheries,  to  work  her  minerals,  to  improve  and 
extend  the  growth  of  flax,  to  make  the  vast  plains  of  bog  a 
source  of  industry  and  profit,  to  encourage  the  outlay  of  capital 
in  land,  and  to  establish  a class  of  independent  farmers  who 
shall  occupy  and  work  their  own  farms,  to  improve  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  labouring  classes,  to  promote  a speedier  access 
between  Ireland  and  England,  and  to  encourage  the  tourist  of 
Great  Britain  to  visit  the  lovely  scenery  of  Erin,  instead  of  the 
cloud  capped  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  These  efforts 
must  and  will  have  a good  effect ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  each  of  the  above  named  objects. 

And  the  opening  of  the  National  Exhibition  at  Cork,  on  the 
10th  of  the  present  month,  proves  that  among  Irishmen  there 
still  exists  a spirit  of  enterprise  and  practical  zeal  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country.  The  opening  of  that  Institution  is  no  unim- 
portant event  in  the  annals  of  Ireland  ; opened  as  it  was  under 
the  encouraging  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  representative  in 
Ireland,  who  was  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  people  in- 
cluding some  of  the  leading  nobility,  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
the  influential  mercantile  community  of  Cork,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  party.  We  doubt  not  that  the  response  to  the 
words  of  the  chairman,  Sir  William  Hackett,  at  the  inaugural 
banquet,  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  unanimous,  that  “ on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Cork  and  of  Ireland,  I thank  the  Queen’s 
representative,  for  having  been  a munificient  and  anxious  patron 
of  this  our  first  attempt  to  develope  the  resources  of  Ireland 
and  arouse  her  energies.” 

But  to  enable  all  that  is  now  doing  to  command  success;  it  is 
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necessary  that  Ireland  should  not  be  behind  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  railway  accommodation.  Railways  are 
now  become  commercial  necessaries ; and  it  will  be  compara- 
tively useless  to  improve  the  land,  to  extend  her  fisheries,  to 
work  her  mines,  or  to  found  her  a national  exhibition,  unless 
the  ready  means  which  railways  alone  supply  are  at  hand  to 
carry  the  produce  at  a cheap  and  quick  rate  to  the  best  markets, 
and  to  the  ports,  and  to  give  the  population  of  the  distant  parts 
of  Ireland  an  effective  means  of  intercommunication  with  the 
towns. 

At  this  day  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  at  any  length 
to  the  advantages  of  railways.  The  world  at  large  acknowledge 
them,  by  seeking,  wherever  capital  and  skill  can  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose,  to  secure  their  benefits.  Scarce  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury has  elapsed,  since  the  successful  trial  of  the  locomotive  on 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  and  now  we  possess  in 
Great  Britain,  no  less  than  6,160  miles  of  iron-way,  over  which 
35,216,701  people  travelled  in  the  year  ending  June,  1851. 

To  recount  the  extraordinary  results  of  railways  in  our  own 
country,  would  be  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  our 
trade  and  manufacturers,  and  to  point  out  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Beset  as  railways  were  with  difficulties, 
opposed  by  vested  interests,  obstructed  by  obstinacy  and  igno- 
rance, hampered  by  the  most  selfish  and  narrow-minded  views 
of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  benefit,  crippled  by  the 
most  extravagant  costs  in  obtaining  parliamentary  powers,  and 
then  in  obtaining  the  land  on  which  to  construct  the  line,  it  is 
marvellous  how  science,  aided  by  the  enterprise  of  the  age, 
has  beat  down  the  weighty  force  which  opposed  it.  Now  we 
should  look  upon  the  man  who  questions  the  benefit  of  a 
railway  to  the  public  and  to  the  locality,  as  a fit  subject  for  a 
commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo.  Even  the  landowner  will 
sacrifice  private  interests  for  public  good,  and  his  disinterested 
patriotism  now  induces  him  to  offer  his  land  as  a contribution 
to  the  shrine  of  public  polity.  By  railways,  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  and  the  labouring 
class,  reap  considerable  benefit  in  the  increased  facility  afforded 
for  the  cheap  transport  of  goods  from  the  manufactory,  and  the 
sea-port  to  the  market,  the  equally  ready  transit  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  cattle  from  the  producing  to  the  consuming  dis- 
tricts, by  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  retail  trader  to  carry 
on  his  business  with  a smaller  outlay  of  capital,  and  in  the 
demand  which  arises  for  labour,  consequent  on  the  increasing 
prosperity  in  all  branches  of  industry,  in  addition  to  the  imme- 
diate demand  for  labour  in  constructing  and  working  railways 
themselves. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  railways,  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  created  trade,  and  called  into  existence  a hive  of  in- 
dustry, and  how  they  have  planted  thriving  towns,  which  but 
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a few  years  ago  were  mere  villages.  The  illustrations  that 
might  be  adduced  on  this  point  are  numerous,  and  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  result,  most  remarkable;  but  it  would  be  only 
crowding  this  paper  with  facts  patent  to  all  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  the  matter  were  we  to  introduce  them. 

Nor  has  the  beneficial  effects  of  railways  been  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  but  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Belgium  and 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  have  produced  ad- 
vantages scarcely  less  striking. 

That  benefit  which  has  been  so  general  elsewhere,  we  seek 
to  secure  in  an  ample  extent  to  Ireland. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  Ireland  her  railways  already  ? 
and  though  they  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  in  Great 
Britain,  is  it  the  fault  of  parliament  having  been  slow  to  grant 
facilities  for  their  being  so  ? 

It  is  true  that  as  early  as  the  year  1838,  a commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  a general  system  for  railways  in  Ireland. 
That  commission  was  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  directing 
the  development  of  that  means  of  intercourse  to  the  channels 
whereby  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  the 
smallest  outlay,  regarding,  not  only  the  means  which  the 
country  presented,  but  those  which  might  in  future  be  de- 
veloped ; and  they  were  also  directed  to  inquire  as  to  the  port 
or  ports  on  the  west  or  south  coast  of  Ireland,  from  whence  the 
navigation  to  America  might  be  best  carried  on  by  steam,  or 
sailing  vessels,  and  to  investigate  particularly,  the  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  across  Ireland,  to  such  port 
or  ports  in  connexion  with  the  greatest  possible  collateral  be- 
nefits to  internal  communication. 

In  a most  able  and  voluminous  report,  the  commissioners  went 
with  great  minuteness  into  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  “ on 
prudential  considerations  alone,  they  recommended  an  imme- 
diate and  liberal  attention  to  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  assistance, 
which  could  not  be  conferred  in  any  shape  more  likely  to  prove 
beneficial,  than  by  encouraging  public  works  of  extensive  and 
permanent  utility.  “ It  is  a waste  of  the  public  available  re- 
sources,” says  the  report,  “ to  suffer  so  large  a portion  of  the 
empire  to  lie  fallow,  or  leave  it  to  struggle  by  slow  advances 
and  with  defective  means,  towards  its  improvement,  when  the 
judicious  aid  of  the  state  might  quickly  make  it  a source  of 
common  strength  and  advantage.”  And  they  recommended  a 
well  devised  system  of  railways,  upon  which  the  commissioners 
estimated  a return  of  from  to  4 per  cent,  upon  the  estimated 
outlay,  and  as  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation, 
the  following  plans  were  suggested:  1st,  that  government 
should  lend  on  mortgage  of  the  works,  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  amount  of  the  estimates.  That,  as  a further  assistance 
in  filling  the  subscription  lists,  power  should  be  given  to  the 
counties  interested,  as  well  as  to  corporate  towns,  to  become 
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shareholders ; the  government,  in  such  cases,  advancing  the 
the  money  on  the  security  of  presentments  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  return  on  such  shares  being  available  for  the  reduction 
of  the  county,  or  other  rates ; 2ndly,  that  portions  of  the  work 
might  be  proceeded  with ; and  3rdly,  that  government  should 
undertake  the  work,  on  the  application  of  the  counties  interested, 
the  outlay  to  be  repaid  by  small  instalments. 

Among  other  strong  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the 
views  stated  in  the  report,  Mr.  Stanley  shewed  by  a very 
moderate  calculation  that  if  the  Irish  peasantry  were  placed  in 
a point  of  comfort  on  a par  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  the 
result  to  the  public  revenue  would  be  an  annual  increase  of 
£6,000,000  in  the  article  of  excise.  “ This  consideration  alone 
ought  to  silence  any  objections,  on  the  ground  of  expense, 
against  affording  public  aid,  such  as  may  be  required  for  these 
works ; for  it  gives  assurance  of  an  enormous  profit  on  the 
greatest  contemplated  outlay.”  This  report,  however,  fell  still- 
born, and  Ireland  was  left  to  be  provided  with  railways  by  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise,  or  rather  speculation. 

The  first  railway  in  Ireland  was  the  short  line  from  Dublin 
to  Kingstown,  incorporated  by  the  1 & 2 Will.  IY,  c.  69,  and 
which  received  loans  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  W orks 
to  the  extent  of  £l  12,200.  That  line  was  followed  by  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  6 & 7 Will.  IY, 
c.  132,  and  the  Ulster  which  was  incorporated  in  the  same  year. 
But  with  the  exception  of  those  lines  (forming  together  a length 
of  seventy-eight  miles),  no  further  effective  movement  was  made 
until  the  railway  period  of  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  when  Ireland 
as  well  as  England  came  in  for  its  share  of  schemes.  The 
history  of  those  years  is  too  fresh  in  our  recollections  to  need 
any  explanation.  Parliament  being  only  too  anxious  to  see 
railways  carried  out  in  Ireland  so  that  they  were  no  burthen  to 
the  public  treasury,  readily  gave  its  sanction  to  many  of  the 
petitions  which  were  presented  by  companies  for  forming  lines 
in  Ireland.  The  aggregate  authorised  capital  was  as  follows : — 

1831  by  Shares  £300,000  by  Loans  £100,000 


1836 

yy 

1,200,000 

yy 

400,000 

1844 

yy 

1,300,000 

yy 

433,300 

1845 

yy 

7,175,000 

yy 

2,390,997 

1846 

yy 

8,517,900 

yy 

2,830,558 

1847 

yy 

1,383,000 

yy 

457,332 

1848 

yy 

120,000 

yy 

1849 

yy 

200,000 

yy 

66,000 

1851 

yy 

250,000 

yy 

— 

20,335,900 

6,678,187 

Some  of  these  lines  were  commenced,  but  in  the  panic  which 
quickly  ensued,  the  Irish  railways  were  the  first  to  feel  its 
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effects,  labour  which  had  began  to  be  actively  employed  was 
suspended,  and  in  one  year  no  less  than  18,000  men  were 
discharged  from  railways  in  Ireland.  The  present  railway 
system  in  that  country  consists  of  the  following  lines,  viz. : — 


Date 

Name  of  Railway. 

Authorised  Capital. 

Total 

Mile- 

age. 

Mile- 

Mile- 

Incorpo- 

ration. 

Shares. 

Loans. 

Total. 

age 

open. 

age 

not 

open. 

1845 

Belfast  and  Ballymena 

£ 

385,000 

£ 

128,333 

£ 

513,333 

M. 

37 

M. 

37 

M. 

1846 

Belfast  and  County  Down 

500,000 

166,666 

666,666 

45 

16 

29 

1845 

Cork  and  Bandon 

240,000 

80,000 

320,000 

20 

20 

1846 

Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage 

170,000 

56,663 

226,663 

7 

6 

1 

1846 

Cork  and  Waterford 

1,270,125 

423,375 

1,693,500 

97 

97 

1845 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction... 

950,000 

316,666 

1,266,666 

73 

32 

41 

1846 

Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Coleraine 

642,400 

214,133 

856,533 

87 

87 

1836 

Dublin  and  Drogheda  

953,000 

317,333 

1,270,333 

52 

52 

1831 

Dublin  and  Kingstown 

500,000 

182,000 

682,000 

7; 

7 

1846 

Dublin  and  Wicklow 

500,000 

166,666 

666,666 

*135 

135 

1845 

Dundalk  and  Enniskillen 

406,800 

135,600 

542,400 

40 

19 

21 

1844 

Great  Southern  and  Western... 

3,165,000 

1,054,630 

4,219,630 

262 

188 

74 

1846 

Irish  South  Eastern  

864,000 

280,000 

1,144,000 

104 

22 

82 

1847 

Killarney  and  Valencia 

300,000 

100,000 

400,000 

37 

37 

1846 

Killarney  Junction  

225,000 

125,000 

350,000 

39 

39 

1845 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen. 

340,000 

113,333 

453,333 

33 

24 

9 

1845 

Londonderry  and  Coleraine  ... 

500,000 

166,666 

666,666 

39 

39 

1845 

Midland  Great WesternRail way 
and  Royal  Canal  

1,948,000 

648,666 

2,596,666 

156 

126 

30 

1845 

Newry  and  Enniskillen 

900,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

71 

71 

1846 

Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Ros- 
trevor 

100,000 

33,333 

133,333 

8 

5 

3 

1845 

Waterford  and  Limerick 

750,000 

250,000 

1,000,000 

703,000 

77 

50 

27 

1845 

Waterford  and  Kilkenny 

620,000 

83,000 

37 

12 

25 

1836 

Ulster 

600,000 

200,000 

800,000 

35 

35 

16,829,325 

5,442,063 

22,371,388 

1498 

651 

847 

This  list  includes  those  companies  only  which  have  com- 
menced their  works,  or  which  have  obtained  extended  powers. 
The  extent  of  line  in  course  of  construction  is  of  comparatively 
limited  extent,  so  that  when  Parliament  has  a second  time  (by 
granting  extended  powers)  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
railway,  the  companies  are  unable  to  carry  out  their  under- 
takings ; and  out  of  a mileage  of  1,498,  about  800  miles  may 
be  taken  to  be  in  abeyance.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  of 
£27,014,087,  the  aggregate  amount  of  share  and  loan  capital 
authorised  to  be  raised  for  railways,  companies  possessing 
powers  to  the  extent  of  £4,642,699  have  abandoned  all  hope  of 
prosecuting  those  powers;  and  of  the  remaining  £22,371,388 
held  by  the  above-mentioned  companies,  at  least  £11,928,000 
is  in  abeyance.  A large  amount  of  that  sum  having  been  called 
up  is  entirely  unproductive  capital. 

In  speaking  of  the  returns  of  those  railways  which  are  open 
for  traffic,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have  laboured, 
and  most  of  them  are  now  labouring  under  disadvantages,  first, 

* A part  of  this  Company’s  powers  are  abandoned — see  page  40. 
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by  the  difficulty  and  delay  which  they  experienced  in  raising 
capital,  and  secondly,  by  the  isolated  position  of  many  of  the 
lines.  Those  which  can  be  fairly  referred  to  as  showing  the 
result  of  the  working  of  railways  in  Ireland  are  only  two,  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  and  the  Ulster.  The  others  are  either 
incomplete  lines  or  have  been  opened  too  recently  to  enable  a 
judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  traffic  which  will  accrue  to  them 
when  the  several  districts  are  properly  developed  and  the  lines 
wholly  completed.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  borne  out  by  expe- 
rience, that  when  a railway  goes  through  a new  district  (where 
the  resources  have  not  been  in  a measure  opened  out  by  canal 
communication),  it  requires  at  least  three  years  to  develope  the 
traffic.  We  do  not  of  course  mean  that  in  all  cases  the  rule 
strictly  applies ; as  for  instance  where  the  line  connects  large 
manufacturing  towns,  the  traffic  may  be  developed  in  less  time 
than  in  an  agricultural  district,  where  the  resources  are  less 
concentrated ; neither  do  we  mean  that  three  years  would  enable 
a railway  to  attain  its  maximum  amount  of  traffic,  but  that  a 
less  period  does  not  produce  a sufficient  criterion  on  which  to 
found  an  estimate  of  the  future  progress  of  the  line.  So,  where 
a railway  has  been  opened  in  Great  Britain  and  worked  in  de- 
tached sections,  the  traffic  thereon  has  formed  no  test  of  that 
which  has  accrued  to  the  line  when  opened  throughout. 

Now,  the  lines  to  which  we  have  referred  show  anything  but 
an  unfavourable  result ; the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  pays  a 
dividend  of  7 per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  share  capital,  and  the 
Ulster  pays  a dividend  of  4 per  cent,  after  laying  by  a reserve 
fund  of  about  £13,000.  In  order  that  all  the  facts  may  be 
fairly  stated,  we  have  prepared  a table  showing  the  earnings  of 
the  several  lines  (according  to  a statement  in  the  Times  of  the 
14th  instant)  for  the  last  week,  to  which  we  have  added  a 
calculation  of  the  rate  per  mile  of  those  earnings : — 


Dnblin  and  Kingstown  . . 

Great  Southern  and  Western. 
Belfast  and  Ballymena  . . 

Cork,  Blackrock  and  Passage 

Ulster 

Dublin  and  Drogheda  . . . 

Midland  Great  Western  . . 

Belfast  and  County  Down 
Waterford  and  Limerick  . . 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
Dundalk  and  Enniskillen 
Irish  South  Eastern  . . . 

Cork  and  Bandon  .... 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 


Rate  per  Mile 

Weekly  Traffic.  Miles  open.  per  Week. 

£ $.  d.  £ 


. 905 

19 

11  . . 

7 . . 

129 

. 5,422 

10 

6 . . 

188  . . 

29 

. 701 

7 

0 . . 

37  . . 

19 

. 162 

10 

3 . . 

6 . . 

27 

. 849 

11 

4 . . 

35  . . 

25 

. 1,033 

11 

7 . . 

52  . . 

20 

. 2,324 

15 

4 . . 

126  . . 

18 

. 263 

1 

5 . . 

16  . . 

16 

. 470 

0 

10  . . 

50  . . 

9^ 

. 261 

6 

4 . . 

24  . . 

11 

. 168 

19 

6 . . 

19  . . 

9 

. 164 

18 

9 . . 

22  . . 

8 

. 144 

11 

1 . . 

20  . . 

7 

. 864 

12 

5 . . 

32  . . 

27 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  present  position  of  the  lines 
(saving  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  and  the  Ulster)  is  no  crite- 
rion of  their  future  success  ; still  it  shows  that  under  the  most 
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adverse  circumstances  directly  bearing  upon  them  in  their  con- 
struction, and  the  depressed  state  of  the  country,  which  has,  of 
course,  been  a great  drawback  to  the  traffic,  the  railways,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  made,  have  opened  up  the  resources  of  the 
several  districts  over  which  they  pass,  to  a considerable  extent. 
The  subject  is  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  that  we  ask 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a few  details  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  respective  lines,  which  details  have  been  collected 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  principal  line  both  in 
extent  and  importance  is  the  Great  Southern  and  Western.  A 
great  part  of  the  line  is  new,  in  March,  1848,  only  113  miles 
was  open.  The  traffic  has  increased  in  a remarkable  degree ; 
the  week  which  we  have  quoted  above  shows  no  less  an  increase 
than  £1,117  over  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding  week  of 
1851,  and  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  a dividend  of  3J  per 
cent,  in  June,  and  3^  per  cent,  in  December,  1851,  on  the 
ordinary  share  capital,  and  of  6 per  cent,  on  the  preference 
shares,  the  Directors  had  accumulated  a reserve-fund  of 
£35,790.  The  Directors  are  anxious  to  push  on  the  line  to 
Killarney,  which,  independent  of  the  traffic  from  tourists  to  its 
unrivalled  lakes,  they  consider  possesses  a “ very  considerable 
local  traffic,  and  that  the  surrounding  country  is  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  yield  abundant  traffic,  if  afforded  facilities  for  develope- 
ment.”  The  Directors  anticipate  an  increase  of  dividend  in  the 
present  half-year. 

The  Cork,  Blackrock  and  Passage.  This  short  line  has  been 
open  about  two  years,  and  has  to  contend  with  steam-boat  com- 
petition. The  traffic  hitherto  brought  upon  the  line  is  the  mere 
ordinary  traffic,  but  the  Directors  look  “ to  a rich  mine  of  traffic 
which  is  still  unexplored,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  the  pre- 
sent traffic  might  not  be  doubled.”  They  desire  to  extend  the 
line  to  Queenstown,  as  well  as  other  parts  of.  the  harbour,  from 
which  a considerable  increase  of  receipts  is  expected.  The 
present  traffic  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Ulster. — The  Direc- 
tors report  that  there  is  a steady  and  satisfactory  increase  of  the 
traffic,  and  they  are  extending  their  line  to  Armagh.  The  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  also  shows  a considerable  increase  in  the  traffic 
receipts.  This  company  is  also  pushing  forward  a branch  to 
Kells.  The  Midland  Great  Western. — This  most  important 
line  is  rapidly  increasing  its  receipts,  and  after  about  a twelve- 
month’s working  the  weekly  traffic  has  increased  from  £126  to 
£2,324.  The  cost  of  the  line  has  not  exceeded  £12,000  per 
mile,  whilst  the  working  expenses  are  only  about  30  per  cent. 
The  Directors  are  persuaded  that  the  concern  must  ultimately 
prove  remunerative  to  those  who  have  embarked  in  it.  The 
Belfast  omd  County  Down  shows  also  an  increase  in  its  traffic. 
The  Belfast  and  Ballymena. — The  Directors  state  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  line  to  Cookstown  and  Coleraine  (27  miles)  has 
been  pressed  on  their  attention,  the  survey  for  which  has  been 
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made  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Company  and  the  landed  pro- 
prietors through  whose  land  the  line  was  to  pass.  Nearly  all 
the  landed  proprietors  have  liberally  offered  the  land  required 
for  the  extension  on  terms  most  advantageous.  The  report 
of  the  traffic  is  also  most  satisfactory.  The  Waterford  and 
Limerick. — The  traffic  receipts  for  the  past  six  months  show  a 
considerable  increase.  The  completion  of  the  line  is  rendered 
certain,  and  the  foundation  for  its  future  prosperity  has  been 
laid  on  sound  tand  honest  principles.  The  net  profits  are  applied 
towards  the  diminution  of  the  debts  of  the  Company.  But  for 
unforeseen  causes,  the  distance  between  Tipperary  and  Clonmel 
(25  miles)  would  have  been  open.  A contract  on  favourable 
terms  has  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Fiddown. 
The  whole  of  the  line  is  under  contract. 

The  Directors  believe  that  the  fifty  miles  of  line  from  Tippe- 
rary to  Waterford  will  be  completed  at  a cost  of  little  more 
than  £8,000  per  mile.  “ Such  a railway,”  they  say,  Cf  passing 
through  the  richest  country,  and  some  of  the  best  commercial 
towns  in  Ireland,  connecting  by  our  two  greatest  rivers  (the 
Shannon  and  the  Suir)  the  Atlantic  with  St.  George’s  Channel, 
must  be  an  undertaking  of  great  future  prosperity.” 

The  Waterford  and  Kilkenny. — The  revenue  account  for  the 
last  six  months  shows  a profit  on  the  working  expenses.  The 
Directors,  “ taking  into  account  the  isolated  and  inconve- 
nient portion  of  the  line  open,  consider  this  very  satisfactory ; 
and  when  the  entire  distance  to  Waterford  is  completed,  and 
the  intermediate  and  local,  as  well  as  the  entire  traffic  of  the 
district  thereby  developed,  it  is  believed  the  receipts  will  amply 
realize  the  anticipations  which  have  always  been  entertained 
respecting  the  remunerating  character  of  the  railway.”  The 
line  is  open  between  Kilkenny  and  Jerpoint;  between  Jer- 
point  and  Dunkitt  (within  two  miles  of  Waterford)  it  is 
reported  that  the  line  will  be  opened  for  traffic  by  September 
next. 

The  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  are  instances  of  the  moderate  rate  at  which  railways 
may  be  made  in  Ireland,  the  former  costing  only  £8,000  per  mile, 
the  latter  £12,000  per  mile.  In  the  instance  of  a line  made  at 
£12,000  per  mile,  a return  of  £20  per  mile  per  week,  after 
deducting  40  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  would  give  5 per 
cent,  on  the  entire  capital. 

The  comparative  summary  of  the  traffic  on  Irish  railways  for 
the  half-year  ending  June,  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  shows  that 
whilst  the  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  have  very  consi- 
derably increased,  there  has  been  a remarkable  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  second-class  passengers  from  1849,  although  in 
the  first-class  passengers  there  has  been  an  increase.  The 
following  was  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  traffic  at  the  stated 
periods : — 
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Miles  Open. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Com- 
mence- 
ment of 
each 
period. 

Termi- 
nation 
of  each 
period. 

1st  Class. ' 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

Parlia- 

mentary. 

Total. 

Receipts 

from 

Passen- 

gers. 

Receipts 

from 

Goods. 

Total 

Receipts 

Half-Year  ending — 
30th  June,  1849  . 

363 

411 

223,785$ 

1,881,413$ 

1,080,388 

106,008 

3,291,595 

130,964 

53,877 

85,608 

184,842 

30th  June,  1850  . 

464 

515 

258,124 

1,083,223 

956,961$ 

107,971$ 

2,406,280 

154,006 

239,614 

30th  June,  1851  . 

537 

537 

298,330$ 

1,181,522$ 

1,051,525- 

133,624 

2,665,002 

165,908 

94,445 

260,354 

On  analysing  the  traffic  in  comparison  with  that  on  the 
English  lines,  the  great  advantage  to  the  latter  rests  in  the 
goods  transit,  the  passenger  traffic  very  nearly  equals  the 
number  travelling  per  mile  on  our  best  lines,  and  if  we  take 
the  passenger  traffic  on  the  lines  placed  in  a similar  position 
with  regard  to  the  period  at  which  they  have  been  at  work,  the 
comparison  will  be  in  favour  of  the  Irish  lines.  Thus,  for  the 
half-year  ending  June,  1851,  the  number  of  passengers  con- 
veyed on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  (length  7 miles  60 
chains)  was  1,064,761  persons;  at  the  same  period  on  the 
London  and  Blackwall  (5  miles  17  chains)  it  was  1,518,497 
persons  ; on  the  East  and  W est  India  Docks  and  Birmingham 
Junction)  7 miles  41 J chains)  it  was  1,044,642  persons  ; in  the 
former  case  the  line  derives  its  passengers  from  a population 
not  exceeding  500,000  persons,  and  in  the  two  latter  cases  there 
is  a population  to  support  them  of  above  2,250,000  persons. 
But  on  comparing  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  Irish  line  (which 
are  made  up,  as  we  have  seen,  of  537  miles)  with  that  on  the 
following  English  lines,  which  are  the  nearest  like  them  in 
position  that  we  can  select,  the  result  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 


In  the  half-year  ending  June,  1851,  there 
were  conveyed  on  the  Chester  and 


Holyhead  .... 

84  miles 

. . 190,388  persons 

Cockermouth  and  Workington 

. . 8 „ 

. . 23,401  „ 

East  Lincolnshire 

. * . 47  „ 

. . 70,100  „ 

Great  Northern 

. . 176  „ 

. . 478,085  „ 

Kendal  and  Windermere  . 

. 10  „ 

. . 38,818  „ 

Bodmin  and  Wadebridge  . 

. . 14  „ 

. . 1,647  „ 

Eastern  Union 

. 95  „ 

. . 176,486  „ 

Manchester  and  South  Junction  and  Al- 


trincham (accommodating  a district  of 
about  the  same  population  as  the 


Dublin  and  Kingstown) 

. 9 „ 

. . 419,692 

North  Staffordshire  .... 

. 112  „ 

. . 430,784  „ 

Total  .... 

. 555  „ 

1,829,401  „ 

Against  2,665,002  persons  conveyed  on  the  537  miles  of  Irish  railways  in 
the  same  period. 

It  is  therefore  proved  that  railways,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
carried  out  in  Ireland,  command  a larger  traffic  in  passengers 
per  mile  than  railways  similarly  placed  in  Great  Britain. 
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Any  one  who  has  travelled  in  Ireland  will  have  observed  that 
where  improvement  has  taken  place,  it  has  been  most  apparent 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  railways.  It  is  true  that  that 
improvement  has  not  been  to  the  relative  extent  which  has  been 
witnessed  here,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  trials  under 
which  Ireland  has  laboured  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
energies  of  the  people,  that  the  cause  of  the  limited  nature  of 
the  improvement  is  readily  accounted  for.  But  amidst  her 
distress  we  find  the  railways  supported  and  the  receipts  gra- 
dually increasing. 

Fortunate  was  it  for  England  and  indeed  the  world,  that 
when  railways  began  to  be  introduced  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment assisted  science  and  fostered  the  young  Hercules.  When 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  nearly  breaking 
down  for  want  of  money,  the  government  of  that  day  advanced 
on  loan  £100,000  (one-fifth  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  line, 
which  was  originally  only  £500,000).  But  for  that  loan  it  is 
questionable  if  that  line  would  ever  have  been  made ; that  was 
the  line  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned,  and  had 
it  failed,  railways  might  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  thrown 
back  for  years.  In  Ireland  advances  were  made  as  early  as  the 
year  1841  to  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway.  But  whether 
influenced  by  the  panic  folly  cry  of  “ ruin  to  railway  share- 
holders,” or  by  the  exploded  notion  that  there  must  of  necessity 
be  an  existing  trade  on  which  to  count  for  an  adequate  return, 
or  by  the  untenable  idea  that  railways  give  temporary  only,  not 
continuous  labour,  or  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  we 
do  not  know ; but  when  help  was  loudly  called  for,  millions 
were  spent  in  useless  works  rather  than  on  railways,  and 
until  a comparatively  recent  period  the  assistance  rendered  by 
government  was  with  a niggard  hand. 

Although  Lord  George  Bentinck  failed  in  carrying  his  great 
measure  through  the  House,  still  he  did  good  service  to  Ireland. 
His  pleading  for  her  cause  called  attention  to  Irish  railways, 
and  since  the  period  of  his  introducing  his  bill  for  their  en- 
couragement a different  spirit  has  been  manifest ; and  consider- 
able sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  on  loan  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent.  The  whole  amount  now  advanced  cannot  be 
far  short  of  £1,500,000,  so  that  the  principle  for  which  we  con- 
tend, namely,  the  expediency  of  extending  railways  in  Ireland, 
has  been  admitted  by  the  late  administration  and  fully  sanctioned 
by  Parliament. 

We  have  seen  within  the  last  few  days  the  just  though 
generous  spirit  which  Her  Majesty’s  government  exercise  by 
having  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  government  loans 
from  5 to  4 per  cent,  with  the  option  of  converting  them  into  a 
terminable  annuity.  That  announcement  publicly  made  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  National  Exhibition  was  received  by  the  assembled  multi- 
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tude  with  loud  cheers  ; and  well  it  might,  as  marking  the  spirit 
with  which  Irish  interests  will  he  encouraged. 

It  was  no  party  speech,  else  we  should  not  quote  from  it,  hut  the 
address  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  made  at  the  opening  of  a great 
national  work,  when  surrounded,  as  we  have  before  said,  by 
men  combining  all  grades  and  differing  in  creed  and  politics, 
will  meet  with  a hearty  response,  as  far  at  least  as  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  is  concerned,  alike  from  Whig  and  Tory,  from  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  whether  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  The  whole  speech  was  instructive  as  it  was  hope- 
ful. “ What  is  there,”  asked  his  Excellency  “ that  the  genius 
of  Ireland  cannot  accomplish,  whether  it  be  the  highest  efforts 
of  human  ambition  or  the  lowest  essay  of  talent?”  Among  the 
most  striking  words  of  instruction  are  these,  “It  is  not  by  strife 
and  party  contention — it  is  not  by  religious  or  political  dissen- 
sion— it  is  not  by  outrage  and  murder  that  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland  is  to  be  accomplished  ; it  is  because  of  all  this  that  mis- 
fortunes have  come  upon  her — that  so  many  of  her  sons  have 
had  to  seek  a refuge  on  other  shores — that  so  many  of  her 
houses  are  untenanted — that  so  much  of  her  rich  land  is  uncul- 
tivated. Endowed  with  everything  that  ought  to  make  her 
great  and  prosperous  she  has  been  miserable  and  poor,  because 
she  has  been  disunited.  It  is  by  the  merging  of  all  party  feeling 
in  the  one  great  object,  your  country’s  welfare — it  is  by  holding 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  your  fellow-countrymen — it  is  by 
preserving  order  and  tranquility  among  yourselves  that  you 
will  see  happy  faces,  full  haggards,  and  empty  barracks — that 
you  will  see  your  harbours  filled,  British  capital  flowing  in, 
and  railway  enterprise  carried  through  every  corner  of  the 
country.”  Among  the  words  of  hope  for  the  future  his  Excel- 
lency said,  “ I have  alluded  to  railway  enterprise  because  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  conduce  most  to  the 
prosperity  of  any  country ; but  I believe  that  no  country,  from 
its  peculiar  circumstances,  exists  to  which  it  would  be  a greater 
blessing  than,  if  it  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  to  this  country, 
and  I believe  that  if  the  plan  which  emanated  from  the  capa- 
cious mind  of  the  greatest  of  God’s  creatures  I ever  met  with 
had  been  carried  out,  we  should  have  seen  Ireland  happy.  An 
humble  follower  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  I would  have  voted 
for  that  bill ; and  now  I conceive  it  is  my  duty  to  encourage 
railway  enterprise  in  this  country  * * * I can  only  say  that  I 
entirely  concur  in  a few  words  which  I saw  in  the  speech  of 
one  of  my  colleagues,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
the  claims  of  Ireland  for  assistance  are  irresistible.”  Those 
words  point  to  a brighter  future,  and  the  loud  and  prolonged 
cheers  which  greeted  those  sentiments  and  especially  the 
promise  of  his  Excellency  “I  shall  hereafter  feel  myself  pledged 
in  honour,  by  feeling  and  by  duty,  to  attend  to  Irish  interests,” 
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prove  how  unmistakeably  welcome  to  Irishmen  were  the  views 
then  propounded. 

This  pamphlet  was  in  the  press  when  the  exposition  of  the 
views  of  government  was  given,  but  we  could  not  allow  this 
pamphlet  to  go  forth  without  introducing  a matter  which  adds 
so  much  force  to  the  arguments  which  we  have  humbly  urged 
in  its  pages. 

We  shall  be  expected  when  we  propose  to  extend  railways 
by  the  aid  of  government  support  to  show  that  such  an  extension 
is  actually  required,  that  it  would  give  a proper  return  for  the 
outlay,  and  that  it  would  also  be  the  means  of  giving  general 
and  permanent  employment.  To  do  this  by  conclusive  evidence 
would  be  impossible,  but  if  we  succeed  in  showing  reasonable 
grounds  for  concluding  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  our 
proposition,  if  carried  out,  a primd  facie  case  will  be  established 
for  recommending  it  to  public  attention. 

But  in  the  onset  we  are  met  by  an  opinion  which  we  cannot 
pass  over,  though  it  is  unsupported  by  argument.  Looking  to 
the  importance  of  railways,  to  the  immense  advantages  which 
they  have  been  to  other  countries,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a de- 
cisive opinion  given  by  so  important  an  authority  as  the  “ Times 
Commissioner,”  without  seeing  the  subject  discussed  with  that 
care  and  attention  which  is  to  be  found  in  other  subjects  treated 
of  by  him.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  of  railways  in  Ireland  are 
not  only  meagre  but  his  conclusions  incorrect.  He  acknowledges 
(p.  623,)  that “ assuming  the  necessity  of  relief  to  Ireland  to  be 
proved,  it  is  an  immediate  necessity.  Labour  must  be  given  to 
the  people  to  enable  them  with  its  price  to  purchase  food.  The 
question  then  arises  what  is  the  best  labour  to  give  ? Can  there 
be  a doubt  about  it?  That  labour  which  shall  be  continuous — 
for  continuous  labour  will  make  the  labourer  well  off — and  that 
labour  which  is  calculated  to  repay  the  outlay  spent  upon  it, 
and  to  open  up  the  resources  of  the  country.  Is  the  working 
of  railways  in  Ireland,  that  labour  ? I very  much  doubt  it.  In 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
great  trunk  lines,  it  is  impossible  that  railways  can  pay  there. 
Capital  would,  therefore,  be  sunk  in  them  without  realising 
any  benefit  beyond  the  labour  given  in  their  construction,  and 
this  labour  would  be  but  temporary.”  We  quite  agree  that 
labour  should  be  continuous,  and  on  that  ground  we  come 
to  an  entirely  different  conclusion  from  that  which  is  above 
expressed.  We  believe  that  railways  would  give  that  labour, 
and  we  believe  further  that  there  are  no  just  grounds  for  the 
supposition  that  railways  will  not  pay  in  Ireland. 

How  has  the  prophecy  that  railways  would  be  the  ruin  of 
their  “unfortunate  subscribers”  in  England  been  fulfilled?  That 
was  a favourite  theme  with  a certain  portion  of  the  press,  and 
the  prophecy  was  so  oft  repeated  that  the  subscribers  were 
nearly  frightened  into  the  belief  that  it  was  accomplished.  We 
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ventured  as  long  ago  as  June  1849  to  take  a different  view,  and 
to  prove  that  the  result  of  railways  in  Great  Britain  was  not  only 
then  not  unsatisfactory,  but  “ that  no  just  cause  was  shown  for 
despondency  or  apprehension  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  railway 
property.”*  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  things  in  England  ? 
public  confidence  in  railways  is  now  fully  restored: — with 
some  very  few  exceptions  the  shares  of  the  undertaking  have 
rapidly  risen,  fair  dividends  are  earned,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that,  under  the  continuance  of  proper  management,  their 
profits  will  be  increased  to  a considerable  extent,  and  that  the 
undertakings  will  be  a source  for  a permanent  and  highly  profit- 
able investment  of  capital. 

In  passing  we  may  remark  that  much  injury  to  railway 
subscribers  would  have  been  averted  if  instead  of  being  led  to 
sacrifice  their  property  by  the  effects  produced  on  them  by  the  cry 
which  was  set  up,  they  had  carefully  weighed  the  circumstances 
affecting  railways,  and  had  been  guided  by  reason  instead  of 
being  frightened  by  a prospective  ruin  which  was  speculatively 
foretold. 

We  not  only  think,  looking  to  the  progress  of  the  traffic,  that 
those  railways  which  are  now  at  work  in  Ireland  will  pay  a 
fair  return  for  the  outlay,  but  arguing  from  analogy,  we  think 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  extensions  will 
not  also  be  remunerative.  Now,  if  we  are  right  in  that  as- 
sumption, then  we  should  come  to  the  rational  conclusion  that 
after  railways  are  completed  they  will  be  worked,  and  if  so, 
that  a considerable  amount  of  labour  would  be  continuously 
absorbed  thereby.  So  that  the  conclusion  that  railways  would 
not  be  of  benefit,  on  the  ground  that  the  labour  would  not  be 
continuous,  is  altogether  untenable. 

If  we  were  to  argue  against  the  extension  of  railways  be- 
cause the  trade  of  any  particular  town  or  district  does  not  now 
show  sufficient  to  support  a railway,  it  would  be  taking  up  a point 
which  the  experience  of  railways  in  Great  Britain,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  entirely  disproves.  Our  opponents 
will  perhaps  produce  some  reason  why  Ireland  should  be  an  ex- 
ception. It  will  not  be  because  she  has  not  internal  resources — 
because  she  is  not  capable  of  having  new  channels  for  industry 
created,  or  those  which  she  has  at  present  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended, for  we  have  demonstrated  beyond  contradiction  the  fact, 
that  in  all  the  material  elements  of  success,  Ireland  equals 
England,  and  certainly  surpasses  Scotland,  in  the  general 
richness  of  her  soil  and  the  extent  of  her  resources. 

Then  what  is  to  prevent  Ireland  from  deriving  benefits  pro- 
portionate with  those  of  Great  Britain  by  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways ? We  do  not  dispute  the  fact,  that  those  towns  not  already 

* Vide  Webb's  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  on  Railways. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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supplied  with  railway  accommodation  are  not  populous,  that  the 
trade  of  the  districts  is  unimportant.  We  admit  further,  that 
there  is  no  ascertained  data  on  which  we  can  show  a certain 
traffic.  But  if  the  want  of  proof  of  existing  traffic  had  been 
allowed  to  prevail  originally,  we  should  be  without  the  present 
extensive  system  of  railways  in  England.  What  was  there 
in  the  towns  of  Darlington  and  Stockton  which  demanded  a 
railway  in  the  year  1825  ? The  population  of  Darlington 
was  only  about  7,000,  of  Stockton  about  6,500  persons.  The 
traffic  between  the  towns  was  scarcely  enough  for  one  coach  to 
thrive  upon.  There  was  no  coal  exported,  and  the  trade  of  the 
district  was  very  small,  The  great  argument  in  support  of  the 
bill  was  the  creation  of  trade ; the  promoters  would  have  failed 
in  showing,  from  the  existing  trade  of  the  towns  and  district, 
that  they  could  hope  to  pay  a dividend  on  the  undertaking. 
The  result  of  this  the  first  railway  is  a most  signal  refutation  of 
the  doctrine,  that  existing  trade  is  necessary  to  enable  a rail- 
way which  may  be  granted  to  succeed.  Let  any  one  now  travel 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  and  he  would  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  a century  of  the  most  active  enterprise 
could  have  called  into  life  what  has  in  reality  been  the  work  of 
a quarter  of  a century.  The  whole  district  is  a hive  of 
industry;  the  port  of  Stockton,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  ports  of 
Middlesborough  and  Hartlepool,  are  studded  with  vessels ; and 
an  immense  trade  is  carried  on.  The  population  of  Darlington 
in  1851  was  21,617  ; of  Stockton  52,932  . In  the  year  1846, 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool  exported  no  less  than  1,829,393  tons  of 
coal  and  coke,  and  in  the  last  year  Middlesborough  exported 
466,737  tons.  The  general  imports  and  exports  are  also  very 
considerable. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  in  1835,  there  were  about  400  passengers  per  day,  or 
146,000  a year,  travelling  between  those  places  by  coaches, 
whereas  now  the  number  travelling  per  annum  by  railway 
alone  cannot  be  less  than  4,000,000  persons.  The  population  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  1831  was  189,242  and  182,812 
respectively;  at  the  present  day  it  is  255,055  and  228,437 
persons  respectively,  whilst  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
district  have  increased  in  a still  greater  ratio. 

On  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line  the  number  of  persons 
the  coaches  were  licensed  to  carry  between  those  places  was  343, 
or  both  ways  686  weekly.  Now  the  passengers  exceed  9,000 
weekly. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railway,  was  estimated  to  be  4,000 
per  annum,  the  number  now  travelling  between  those  places 
cannot  be  less  than  70,000  annually. 

These  are  but  a few  instances ; we  might  readily  point  to 
many  others ; we  might  draw  an  interesting  picture  of  the  rail- 
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way  towns  of  W olverton,  Crewe  and  Swindon ; we  might  adduce 
instructive  statistics  of  the  immense  reduction  which  has  occurred 
in  the  cost  of  transit,  and  show  that  distant  places,  which,  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  railways,  were  confined  to  the  near  markets 
of  the  county  for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  now 
carry  on  a large  trade  with  the  metropolis  and  other  populous 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  best  markets  can  be  obtained. 

Upon  what  ground,  we  again  ask,  may  not  Ireland  reap  the 
like  benefits?  Why  may  not  the  grazier,  by  the  cheapness  and 
readiness  of  transit,  send  his  cattle  to  the  markets  of  London, 
Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  instead  of  allowing  those  places  to  be 
supplied  by  foreign  imports  ? Why  may  not  Ireland  regain 
her  position  as  a corn  exporting  country?  It  may  be  said 
that  she  cannot  grow,  much  less  export  corn  at  a profit;  whether 
that  be  so  or  not  we  do  not  stop  to  question,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  best  way  to  enable  her  farmers  to  make  the  most  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  is  to  give  them  the  readiest  and  cheapest 
means  of  transit.  Why  may  not  the  valuable  coal  and  iron 
districts  become  of  real  wealth  and  prosperity?  We  do  not  of 
course  claim  for  Ireland  an  export  trade  in  coal,  but  as  regards 
her  internal  supply  there  would  be  a sufficient  demand  to  call 
into  action  a great  amount  of  labour. 

If  we  consult  Ireland  herself  a unanimous  feeling  will  be 
evinced  for  the  extension  of  railways.  The  existing  companies 
seek  to  push  forward  the  uncompleted  portions  of  their  lines, 
they  look  to  them  for  a considerable  accession  of  traffic  ; in  one 
case  it  is  expected  the  extension  will  cause  an  increase  of  traffic 
doubling  the  present  amount  brought  on  the  line,  in  other  cases 
the  unproductiveness  of  the  lines  is  caused  by  their  isolated 
position,  and  they  therefore  seek  above  all  things  to  complete 
those  connexions  which  were  originally  intended,  and  which 
appear  to  be  actually  necessary  to  their  full  success ; in  another 
case  we  find  the  landowners  pressing  on  the  company  to  make  an 
extension,  and  bearing  a moiety  of  the  preliminary  expenses, 
agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  the  most  advantageous  terms  for 
the  disposal  of  their  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  ; in 
cases  where  the  companies  have  been  enabled  to  “ hold  on  ” 
they  have  obtained  extended  powers,  and  they  seek  by  every 
aid  they  can  bring  to  bear,  to  benefit  the  district  over  which 
their  power  runs  by  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  One  of 
this  class  is  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  (orignally  the  Waterford, 
Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin).  By  the  14  & 15  Viet.,  c. 
108,  the  whole  of  the  line  south  of  Wicklow  is  abandoned  and 
the  share  capital  of  the  company  reduced  to  £500,000,  and  the 
borrowing  powers  to  £166,666.  Their  report  in  February  last 
state  that  about  £100,000  had  been  economically  expended 
on  works  and  land  between  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and  that 
£ 1 55,000  of  the  Capital  had  been  paid  up.  They  estimate  that 
35  per  cent,  of  the  shares  would  be  forfeited  in  consequence 
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of  defalcations  in  payment  of  calls  already  made,  and  that  the 
amount  of  capital  on  which  dividends  would  become  payable 
would  be  only  £350,000.  The  directors  claim  for  this  line  the 
best  residential  district  in  Ireland.  They  express  great  confi- 
dence in  the  traffic  yielding  at  least  £20  per  mile,  per  week, 
and  that,  deducting  the  weekly  expenses  at  40  per  cent,  a 
surplus  profit  will  remain  equivalent  to  5J  per  cent,  and  if  the 
debenture  interest  should  be  reduced  to  4J  per  cent.,  that  this 
will  be  increased  to  6 per  cent.  Attempts  have  also  been  made 
to  establish  new  lines.  As  recently  as  December,  1851,  an 
influential  meeting  was  held  at  Belfast,  the  President  of  the 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a line  of  railway  communication  between  the  north 
and  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  proposal,  which  was  seconded  by 
the  Mayor  of  Belfast,  was  carried  unanimously.  Thus  there 
are  unmistakeable  proofs  that  the  demand  for  an  extension 
of  railways  in  Ireland  is  most  general,  we  have  seen  that  that 
demand  is  supported  by  every  means  in  her  power,  by  all  the 
aid  which  her  corporate  railway  companies  can  bring  to  bear, 
by  the  efforts  of  her  landowners  and  farmers,  by  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  her  mercantile  community,  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  the  nobility,  but  the  chief  and  only  means  by 
which  their  combined  efforts  can  be  made  effectual  is  not 
possessed  to  the  necessary  extent  in  Ireland,  w~e  mean  a suffi- 
cient capital  which  may  be  safely  withdrawn  from  its  present 
channels  of  employment.  We  ask  therefore  that  England 
should  now  come  forward  and  second  the  efforts  Ireland  has 
made  and  is  now  making  to  this  end. 

We  do  not  urge  the  advance  of  a sum  of  money  by  Govern- 
ment to  complete  the  lines  formed  by  existing  companies,  nor 
to  take  upon  itself  the  construction  of  those  or  any  other  lines. 
We  seek  to  induce  the  government  to  give  such  a help  only 
as  will  direct  the  outlay  of  capital  in  that  channel.  With  the 
abundance  of  money  in  this  country,  a little  encouragement 
would  be  sufficient,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  our 
readers,  that  whilst  the  end  would  be  obtained,  the  means  pro- 
posed would  be  a positive  saving  to  the  public  exchequer.  Our 
object  is  to  complete  an  effective  railway  system  in  Ireland.  We 
do  not  say  that  that  would  be  done  by  completing  the  lines  already 
authorised,  we  are  unable  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  but  as  some  basis  must  be  taken  for  our  calculation, 
we  assume  that  a sum  of  £14,000,000  would  be  required  to 
complete  an  effective  system;  and  when  we  recollect  the  aggre- 
gate capital  of  all  the  companies  incorporated  for  making  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  including  loans,  amounted  to  little  more  than 
£27,000,000,  and  that  about  £12,000,000  has  been  already 
expended,  the  probability  is,  that  the  sum  named,  would  be 
ample  for  that  purpose. 

Now  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  raise,  by  ordinary 
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means,  any  large  amount  of  money  for  Irish  railways,  such  an 
investment  being  in  66  disfavour  no  “ city  man  ” would  look 
at  a railway  project  in  Ireland;  though  he  would  risk  his  name 
and  his  capital  in  foreign  railways,  and  stake  his  thousands  in 
French  rentes,  or  an  Austrian  loan. 

We  would  seek  then  to  direct  the  legitimate  investment  of 
capital  in  Ireland,  by  giving  such  an  encouragement  as  may  most 
certainly  effect  it;  and  1st,  we  propose  that  a commission 
should  issue,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  lines  are 
required  to  complete  an  effective  system  of  railways  in  Ireland, 
without  confining  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
lines  possessed  by  the  present  companies  ; and  2ndly,  that 
government  should  offer  to  guarantee  for  a period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  a minimum  dividend  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended  in  the  construction  of  such  lines,  as  might  be  re- 
commended by  the  proposed  commission. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  details  to  be  considered,  but  we 
only  presume  to  put  forward  the  naked  proposition,  leaving 
them  to  be  considered  hereafter,  should  the  proposition  itself 
be  deemed  worthy  of  that  notice.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  this  proposition  were  assented  to,  as  much 
capital  would  be  raised  in  a week  as  would  be  required. 

We  have  only,  therefore,  to  consider  what  the  cost  of  this 
guarantee  would  be  to  the  country.  And  first,  let  us  regard 
it  in  the  worst  possible  light,  namely,  that  no  profits  were 
made  by  the  railways  to  be  included  in  the  proposed  guarantee. 
In  that  case,  the  cost  would  be,  for  twenty-one  years,  £490,000 
per  annum.  But  before  we  look  upon  that  as  a loss,  we  must 
see  what  has  been  for  years  past  spent  in  Ireland  in  the  promo- 
tion of  public  works ; by  referring  to  the  table  at  page  24  it  will 
be  found  that  since  the  year  1 843  government  has  expended  in 
loans,  an  average  of  £600,000  per  annum,  and  in  grants,  an 
average  of  £320,000  per  annum.  Whether  this  average  may 
be  diminished  in  future  years  is  altogether  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  until  the  position  of  Ireland  is  vastly  improved,  we 
cannot  hope  that  the  assistance  rendered  by  England,  can  be 
lessened ; so  that,  taking  the  grants  only  into  account,  the 
actual  additional  outlay  under  the  state  of  things  we  have 
assumed  would  be  £170,000  per  annum. 

One  objection  which  might  be  made,  is,  that  the  course  pro- 
posed would  not  necessarily  supersede  the  loans  advanced  for 
the  improvement  of  landed  estates.  We  do  not  propose  that  it 
should  do  so,  nor  would  it  be  expedient  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  because,  from  the  report  of  the  public  works  com- 
missioners, to  which  we  have  before  referred,  landowners  are 
enabled  to  cover  the  loan,  in  some  cases  in  one,  in  others  in  two 
years,  and,  therefore,  the  money  so  lent  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a permanent  floating  loan,  acting  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
railway  aid,  but  we  confidently  rely  that  our  proposition,  if 
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carried  out,  would  successfully  supersede  all  advances  for  public 
works,  or  relief  in  aid.  W e believe  it  would  give  such  a stimu- 
lus to  employment  throughout  Ireland,  that  the  labouring  poor 
would  be  fully  employed  during  the  progress  of  the  railways, 
and  that  after  their  completion,  the  new  channels  of  industry 
that  would  be  opened  up,  would  create  a ready  market  for 
labour. 

The  actual  returns  from  railways  would  be,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and  little  weight  would  be  attached  to 
any  estimate  which  might  be  formed  ; but  when  it  is  recollected 
that  with  all  their  disadvantages  the  railways  at  present  at 
work  in  Ireland  are  satisfactorily  progressing  in  their  receipts, 
that  in  1838  when  the  Railway  Commissioners  from  Ireland 
carefully  considered  the  whole  matter,  the  returns  were  esti- 
mated from  3-J-  to  4 per  cent,  on  the  estimated  outlay  for  the 
lines  proposed  by  them,  we  do  not  think  that  any  practical 
person,  or  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  carefully  to 
investigate  the  whole  subject  will  differ  from  us  when  we  say 
that  if  an  efficient  and  well  considered  system  of  railway  com- 
munication were  carried  out  in  Ireland,  the  net  returns  would 
be  more  than  ample  to  cover  the  proposed  guarantee  of  3^  per 
cent.  What  amount  of  traffic  would  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose  ? We  have  seen  that  lines  can  be  made  very  cheaply 
in  Ireland ; in  the  case  of  one  of  the  principal  lines  the  cost  has 
not  exceeded  £12,000  per  mile,  in  another  £8,000  per  mile. 
Now  it  must  be  recollected  that  those  lines  have  not  altogether 
derived  the  benefit  which  new  lines  now  made  would  do,  in  the 
great  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  construction, 
in  the  rails,  chairs,  and  other  materials,  neither  had  they  the 
advantage  which  a railway  would  now  have  of  a speedy  and 
fair  settlement  of  land  purchases  ; taking  therefore  these  points 
into  consideration  and  from  all  the  information  which  we  have 
obtained  from  practical  men,  it  may  be  assumed  that  £10,000 
per  mile  would  be  ample  to  cover  every  contingency  attaching 
to  the  construction  of  lines  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day.  Lines 
may  also  be  worked  for  a much  more  moderate  amount  per 
mile  than  in  England ; but  putting  the  working  expenses  as 
high  as  forty  per  cent.,  the  traffic  returns  sufficient  to  cover 
the  proposed  guarantee  on  the  above  assumption  as  to  cost  of 
construction  and  working  expenses  would  be  about  £12  per 
mile  per  week. 

We  would  be  content  to  rest  the  merits  of  our  proposal 
altogether  on  the  opinion  of  any  gentleman  practically  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  railways  in  Ireland,  whose  views  would  be 
entitled  to  weight,  and  if  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  traffic  which  would  be  conveyed  on  a railway  passing 
over  the  poorest  district  in  Ireland  would  not  produce  enough 
to  realise  that  sum  per  mile  per  week,  not  on  a broken  section, 
but  on  a continuous  line  of  railway  communication  connecting 
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the  consuming  and  transporting  with  the  producing  districts, 
then  we  would  admit  that  our  premises  are  insupportable  in 
so  far  as  the  resources  of  Ireland  are  concerned.  But  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  that  our  views  on  that  point  would  be 
confirmed  as  well  by  the  opinion  of  such  a person,  as  by  the 
result  of  the  measure  itself  if  carried  out. 

And  if  so  what  would  be  its  practical  effect  ? We  humbly 
submit  that  that  effect  would  be  to  benefit  Ireland  in  an  essen- 
tial manner,  not  at  the  cost  of,  but  by  a positive  saving  to  the 
treasury.  Because  if  railways  of  themselves  paid  the  interest 
guaranteed  on  the  capital,  government  would  not  be  called  upon 
for  any  payment  whatever ; the  execution  of  railways  to  the 
extent  proposed  would  supersede  the  public  works,  and  give 
ample  employment  to  the  labouring  classes  as  anticipated,  and  the 
necessity  for  public  grants  would  altogether  cease,  and  thereby 
the  public  exchequer  would  be  relieved  of  an  expenditure 
(assuming  the  average  expenditure  of  the  last  eight  years  to  be 
otherwise  necessary)  of  £320,000  per  annum. 

The  effect  of  a government  guarantee  for  twenty-one  years 
of  3 J per  cent,  in  a monetary  point  of  view,  would  be  to  maintain 
the  shares  or  stock  of  the  companies  who  should  come  under 
it  at  a premium.  The  holder  of  the  capital  would  not  only 
have  that  guarantee  certain  for  the  fixed  period,  but  would 
have  the  advantage  of  whatever  surplus  profits  were  made  over 
and  above  that  sum. 

It  would  be  a matter  for  consideration  whether  any  of  the 
present  companies  who  should  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
guarantee,  should  not  in  fairness  be  permitted  to  do  so,  because, 
although  their  earnings  lead  to  the  confident  belief  that  they 
will  pay  more  than  that  rate  of  dividend,  still  the  market  value 
of  their  shares  or  stock  would  bear  an  unfavourable  price  in 
comparison  with  the  shares  or  stock  of  those  companies  where 
that  rate  of  dividend  was  assured  by  a government  guarantee  for 
a fixed  period.  In  that  case,  the  amount  which  the  guarantee 
would  involve  would  be  of  course  increased  pro  tanto;  but  there 
exists  in  respect  of  the  lines  at  work  a certain  though  imperfect 
data  sufficient  to  shew  that  their  returns  would  cover  the  amount 
guaranteed,  and  therefore  no  loss  would  be  incurred  thereby. 

In  treating  this  subject,  we  have  confined  ourselves  entirely 
to  the  consideration  of  it  in  a financial  point  of  view,  because 
we  felt  that  if  we  could  not  only  show  fair  grounds  for  assuming 
that  no  loss  would  be  involved  to  the  public  exchequer  by  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  measure,  but  that  a positive  saving 
would  be  effected,  the  arguments  in  its  favour  would  have 
additional  weight. 

But  it  is  supportable  on  other  and  higher  grounds,  namely, 
of  expediency,  necessity,  and  equity)  it  is  expedient  that  the 
measure  should  be  carried  out,  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  the 
readiest,  and  the  best  means  of  assisting  Ireland,  and  of  em- 
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ploying  the  labouring  poor ; it  is  necessary,  because  unless 
railways  are  extended,  the  efforts  now  making  to  benefit  Ireland 
in  other  respects,  by  improving  her  lands,  reclaiming  her 
wastes,  by  the  promotion  of  mining,  and  by  all  the  other  laud- 
able means  employed,  will  be  but  limited  and  ineffectual  in 
comparison  with  the  wants  of  the  country;  it  is  equitable, 
because  it  is  the  chief  and  proper  duty  of  the  state,  without 
consideration  of  the  question  as  a matter  of  finance,  to  seek  by 
every  means  in  its  power  to  assist  a suffering  portion  of  that 
state,  and  by  the  like  efforts,  to  place  such  portion  in  a position 
by  which  it  may  attain  to  equal  prosperity  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  with  which  it  is  united. 

However  carefully  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
Ireland  from  an  effective  system  of  railways  might  be  enu- 
merated, it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  extent  of  the  blessings 
which  it  would  bestow  upon  the  country. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  M.P.,  which  was  quoted  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
asking  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  was  that  sixty  men  per  mile  would  be 
employed  for  four  consecutive  years  in  making  the  1,500  miles 
of  railway  then  proposed;  but  taking  the  number  of  miles 
which  might  now  be  recommended  at  1,000  miles,  the  direct 
advantage  would  be  to  give  employment  to  60,000  men  on 
the  earthworks  alone;  then  the  quarry-men,  artificers,  and 
others  not  actually  engaged  on  the  line,  at  six  men  per  mile, 
would  add  6,000 ; the  men  employed  in  making  new  fences, 
squaring  the  fields,  cutting  new  drains,  and  constructing  new 
roads,  consequent  on  the  railway,  would  be  at  least  six  men  per 
mile,  making  altogether  a total  of  72,000  men,  which  would, 
with  their  families,  represent  360,000  persons. 

But  what  would  be  the  indirect  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  carrying  out  of  such  a system  of  railways  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  enterprising  men  who  would 
come  forward  and  establish  iron-works  for  supplying  the  rails 
and  chairs  from  native  manufactured  iron  ? With  1,000 
miles  of  line  there  would  be  a demand  for  at  least  210,000 
tons  of  rails,  and  57,000  tons  of  chairs  ; and  of  some  hundreds 
of  locomotives,  carriages  and  trucks.  Why  might  not  Ireland 
become  her  own  manufacturer  for  all  these?  If  it  be  urged 
that  she  could  not  manufacture  so  cheaply  as  England,  it  must 
on  the  other  hand  be  admitted,  that  until  the  attempt  be  made 
it  is  entirely  a matter  of  opinion.  In  addition  to  the  mechanical 
demand  there  would  be  an  immense  number  of  sleepers  re- 
quired, which  might  for  the  most  part  be  supplied  from  the 
country.  Stations  and  other  buildings  would  be  built,  and  of 
course  would  increase  the  demand  for  labour.  Neither  should 
it  be  overlooked  that,  with  the  means  which  the  labourer  would 
have  afforded  him  by  employment  at  fair  wages,  and  by  the 
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circulation  of  £14,000,000  of  money  imported  into  Ireland,  an 
immense  increase  would  take  place  in  the  consumption  of  ex- 
ciseable  articles,  which  would  be  of  course  a gain  to  the  public 
revenue;  and  that  an  increased  demand  would  spring  up  not  only 
for  food  but  for  clothing  and  other  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life,  beneficial  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer. 

Then  if  we  refer  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
landowner,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ; one  whose  practical 
experience  gave  great  weight  to  his  evidence,  and  whose  testi- 
mony will  be  regarded  with  great  respect,  we  mean  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  on  giving  evidence  before  a committee  of  the 
House,  said  “ I think  Railways  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  a 
most  important  benefit  to  Ireland.  In  my  opinion  there  are  few 
districts  in  which  railway  communication  could  be  introduced 
where  the  value  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed  would 
not  be  raised  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  rail- 
way.” 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  prove  what  is  indeed  self- 
evident,  that  to  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  trades- 
man, a cheap  and  speedy  transit  for  goods  must  be  of  the 
utmost  benefit ; and  that  the  advantages  which  have  sprung 
from  railways  elsewhere,  would  also  be  derived  from  them  in 
Ireland.  That  the  improvement  of  the  land  would  tend  to  the 
employment  of  labour,  that  a readier  market  would  give  a 
quicker  and  improved  sale  of  the  produce,  and  that  whilst  these 
means  would  be  productive  of  wealth  to  the  farmer  and  trader, 
as  well  as  to  the  land-owner,  they  would  be  participated  in  in  a 
still  greater  ratio  by  the  labouring  poor.  A general  demand 
would  spring  up  for  labour,  which  would  naturally  raise  wages, 
and  the  day  would  not  be  far  distant  when  the  Irish  labourer 
would  be  enjoying  a proper  return  for  his  toil,  when  we  should 
see  him  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  an  English  labourer’s 
home,  with  equal  intelligence,  with  equal  industry  and  perse- 
verance, and  with  equal  content. 

2,  New  Square , Lincoln's  Inn , 

18£/i  June , 1852. 
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In  page  7,  at  last  line  but  one,  read  “ five  ” instead  of  “ four.” 

In  page  8,  after  “ Rathdown,”  read  “ Cork  population  in  1841,  163,058 
in  1851,  167,450  ; increase,  4,392.” 
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